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BY ADA MARIE PECK. 
HEIR variance began, as variances usually 
do, over such a trifling matter. The new 
sink cupboard was just finished, and Ann 
Waitstill was settling it. She stood with 
the frying-pan in her hand, her large 
brown-checked gingham apron tied neatly around her 
slim waist and a half-pleased smile on her countenance, 
for she liked bustl'ng about and setting things to rights. 
Her dark eyes were shining, her dark hair .smocthly 
coiled, and the glow which comes from healthful exercise 
was on her cheeks; but engaging as was her smile, and 
fine as were the teeth it showed, the quality of its beauty 
was impaired by the too firm chin below, by a poise of 
the head which indicated a strong will, and by the ex- 
ceedingly resolute tap of her heels as she crossed the 
room. She made one think of a fine summer morning 
with a few threatening clouds in the west which might 
or might not forebode a storm. 

“TI think,” she said, half tentatively, “that I will 
hang this frying-pan at the left of the cupboard, just 
for a change.” 

“Tt has always hung at the right,” quickly returned 
her sister Prudence with surprise. 

“ Why have everything in the same old way?” 

At that Prudence’s gray eyes opened wide and she 
dropped into a chair from sheer astonishment. Her 
chin, too, was resolute, and she, also, had a firm way of 
setting down her heels. 

“ The same old way,” she repeated, slowly. 

“Yes; I’m tired of it.” 

“I shall never tire of our mother’s way, nor of our 
grandmother’s,” declared Prudence, with an air of re- 
proof, thrusting a hairpin more firmly into her light 
brown braids. 


“It doesn’t follow that we must do just as our ances- 
tors did,” said Ann, bending down to the cupboard. 
“Here goes the frying-pan in a new place.” 

“T object!” cried Prudence, coming to the sink. 
will be most inconvenient.” 

“ By no means.” . 


“Tt 


«“ Remember you are partially left-handed.” 

“Which amounts to my being pretty nearly ambi- 
dexter,” lightly returned Ann. 

“We will hang it here, on this hook,” announced 
Prudence in a decisive tone, removing the 
fumbling at the right of the cupboard door. 

* You are domineering!” declared Ann with flashing 
eyes. 


“Tam the older and ought to decide matters.” 


utensil and 


«You do not often refer to your seniority,” returned 
Ann, with covert sarcasm; “nor does it give you the 
right to be tyrannical.” 

There was a Waitstill snap in Prudence’s eyes, and a 
Waitstill set to her under jaw. She spoke slowly, as 
was the way of the family when moved to anger: «I 
know I’m thirty and you are six years younger, but 
even at your tender age you ought to know better than 
to set yourself up against me, the head of the family.” 

Then both sisters stood in silence for a moment. 
There was a tray of tumblers of crab-apple jelly cooling 
by the window, and the brilliant October sunshine 
turned their crimson translucence to blood-red, then 
laid itself in a golden square on the white kitchen floor, 
across which purple leaves from the vine outside and 
yellow ones from the maple trees were blowing. The 
small clock on the shelf ticked monotonously and the 
tall one in the great sitting-room beyond whirred in a 
startling manner, then struck eleven; there was a faint 
bubbling murmur from the kettle that was simmering 
on the stove and from which came an odor of skillfully 
compounded spices, while the voices of the Widow 
Brown’s twins, who had been sent on an errand and 
were playing outside, sounded very distinct. It was 
one of those intervals in conversation which make the 
memory of tender accents very sweet, or give sharp 
words time to acquire barbs and inflict a rankling wound. 
It was a relief when the heavy rumble of wagon wheels 
was heard, and rapid footsteps came up the walk. <A 
tall, sun-browned young man with smiling blue eyes, a 
tawny moustache and crisp light hair, stood at the door 
with his soft felt hat in his hand. 

* Don’t look at me,” he said, shaking his hat a little 
and brushing his sleeves. “I’m all miller’s dust. I’ve 
been after a load of shorts and just stopped to see if 


you girls would help make up a party to go beechnutting 
this afternoon.” 
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December 


Then he stepped along the porch to the window and 


looked at the jelly.“ Fine, isn’t it?” he said, with an 
appreciative little nod. 


and threw it on the little square in the middle of the 


The sun caught his shadow 


floor as if it were a silhouette laid on a yellow back- 
ground, but he spoiled the picture by turning away and 
He liked the Waitstill kitchen, it 
was so spotless and cheerful; he had a better eye for 


coming in the door. 


detail than most men, and saw the pretty calendar that 
hung under the clock shelf, and the bunch of orange 
calendulas in a blue pitcher on the cherry stand. He 
noticed that even the brass knob was bright and that 
Ann looked trimmer and prettier than ever with her 
rose-colored cheeks and in her big gingham apron. 

“Speechless?” he asked, with a quizzical laugh. 
“Why, if I didn’t know better I should say you had 
battle. 
two soldiers in checked uniforms making ready to 


been having a You ‘stand glowering like 


charge!” 
Prudence smiled in a cold, wintry sort of way, turned 
to the stove and stirred the pickles. - 
« Ann will probably go,” she said. “ As for me, I’m 
too old for such junketings. 
anything, 
toward 
“ Too old!” exclaimed Burleson. 


Ann is young enough for 
” she added, with a little motion of her head 
Ann, and a touch of bitterness in her voice. 

“Not a day over 
sixteen, I vow,” and he laughingly took Prudence by 
the shoulder and faced her toward the looking-glass, 
pushing aside the red-berried asparagus branches so she 
face reddened 


laughed in spite of herself at his infectious good-nature. 


could have a good view. and she 
“ But you know they say when a woman is told she 

looks young, it is a sure sign she is growing old.” 
“When I 


gave her a look which was meant to say that in his eyes 


grow old,” declared Ann, while Reuben 


the day would never come, “« [’m just going to give in 
I shall not thank anyone to tell me that I 
look young for my years, that I'm keeping well and all 


gracefully. 


that; as if I were canned goods, or embalmed like a 


mummy or something floating around in alcohol.” 


She said it in a high strained voice, for she was still 
She Prudence’s cold, 


under nervous tension. had not 


valm way. “Oh, yes, we'll surely go, Reuben,” she 


added, for Burleson had heard a rattling at the gate 
post and looked out uneasily. 
“It would be 


a sorry joke on me if my chestnuts broke their halters 


*“T guess I'd better start on,” he said. 


¢ down the 


and went flying 


street; ‘twould be pretty 
dusty ’round here with all those shorts spilling out,” 
and he laughed at the conceit, showing his even white 
“1’ll be on hand at 
two,” he called back, and Ann waved her hand and 
blushed a little as she watched him out of sight. 


teeth under the tawny moustache. 


She stirred the pickles when she came back into the 
kitchen. 
cans.” 

Prudence’s face wore a hard, uncompromising look ; 


“ Now, Prue, let’s hurry and put these into 


a 
heap of leaves until their red caps and laughing faces 
alone were visible, and gave them a little package. 
“TIere, Emmy and Em, take your tea and run home,” 
she said, sharply; then she went into the pantry anid 
brought out cans. “1 am sure I do not know what 
Reuben Burleson will think of your random talk about 
and all that. It didn’t sound kind. = It 


sounded like a little fling at me.” 


mummies 


«Oh, Prue!” exclaimed Ann, with a distressed look, 
«you know better. I meant nothing of the sort. I was 
talking about when we really grow old, seventy or eighty 
or so,” and she took the frying-pan from the sink, where 
it had been laid when Burleson came to the door, and 
hung it in the cupboard at the left. 

Prudence quickly removed it. “It must hang here,” 
she said, with emphasis. “I insist upon having my way 
this time.” 

“You are contrary and overbearing; you are set as a 
rock,” declared Ann, with an angry red mounting to her 
cheeks. 

Prudence’s face blanched, her eyes had a steel-like 
elitter but her voice was even. 
like this we’d better not talk. 
smoothly together, it is better they should lie apart.” 


“If we are to quarre] 


If our ways cannot run 


* Then let them,” cried Ann with a sudden burst of 
passion. “ And you needn’t talk if you don’t care to!” 

Prudence set her lips firmly together and began can- 
ning the chopped pickles. When they were done sli 
made a careful division, putting three cans and a dish- 
that 
Ann, with her head very erect and her pretty red lips 


ful that was over at each end of the shelf. At 


tightly compressed, carefully pushed part of the tumblers 
of jelly to one side of the tray. 

When Prudence, shortly after, replenished the fire 
and put on the teakettle, she did not go on with thi 
usual preparations for dinner, but brought out a teapot 
which had been in disuse, took an exact half of the cold 
meat, the bread and butter, moved the pitcher of flowers 
from the stand, spread a cloth over it, and set it for one, 
leaving the table for Ann, who smiled grimly, and who, 
when she went upstairs, went into the guest chamber to 
dress for the beechnutting party. “If she hates me so, 
I'll keep out of her way,” she thought, as she braided 
the heavy masses of dark hair and tied at her throat 
ribbon which just matched the fine pink of her cheeks. 

When she went down Prudence sat by the sitting- 
room window sewing. 

* She doesn’t mean to go. She's staying at home to 
punish me. I won't please her so much as to even 
I'll not speak until ’'m spoken to,” an 
Ann seized her jacket and hastened to the door, for 


mention it. 


Reuben was coming up the walk and she preferred that 
he should not come in. 


“Tsn’t Prue going?” he inquired. She heard him and 
came to the open window. She stood stiffly erect, her 


face was pale and there were dark circles around her eyes. 
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«Did you ever hear of a mummy's going beechnut- 
ting?” she asked, with asperity. 

«Well, no, [never did; and Burleson, who did not 
see the pathetic side of the question, but only its absurd- 
ity, langhed heartily. 

At that Prudence turned abruptly, leaving him look- 
ing after her with amazement. Her Igeart was full of 
hitterness; she felt scorned, neglected; she was sure 
no one cared whether she went or not. The merry 
chatter when Ann went out and the careful way Reuben 
helped her into the wagon hurt her; while Reuben, as 
he gathered up the reins, pondered deeply. 

“Why didn’t Prue come?” he asked,  incisively 
giving Ann a keen, direct look. 

Iler eyes dropped before it. “IT imagine she had a 
headache,” she replied evasively. 

Reuben asked, because his mother said to him that 
morning: “ve nothing against the girls; they are 
smart and capable an’ inherited a fine property, but 
you'd better be sure the Waitstill disposition ain't 
sandwiched in between the notes aud mortgages their 
old grandfather left ’em.” 

Was it? le had had heard it mentioned as the 
family curse, a something sullen, resentful, defiant and 
ineradieable, which led to feuds, to that  blood-relation’s 
hatred,” than which there is no enmity more bitter. He 
looked at Ann again. She was in unusually high 
spirits, and under the cover of her merriment gave him 
shy little glances that were particularly charming. Oh, 
Ann surely was all right as to temper! And Reuben 
came out of his brown study and sent the chestnuts 
spinning along. 

Ile felt more than certain about it when he left her 
at the close of the day. He had carried her basket of 
heechnuts to the house, and under cover of the gathering 
shadows had parted from her most tenderly. She had 
given him a ecoquettish, alluring look out of her lovely 
dark eyes when he had asked her if she would be at 
home the next evening and had saucily answered, + To 
whom?” 

~Oh you know well enough,” Reuben had said, with 
a little laugh, and as he went down the walk he rustled 
the leaves in a boyish fashion and thrust a buneh of 
honeysuckle berries in his buttonhole. * Ann’s disposi- 
tion is all right. Sure,” he said, with a happy smile. 

Ann went in with a light, elastie step. It was dark 
in the sitting-room and kitchen, and there was but little 
fire. She went upstairs softly, perhaps Prue really had 
a headache—so she opened their chamber door carefully. 
Shading the light with her hand she approached the 
bed. giving a start of dismay at finding itempty. ‘There 
was a dismantled look about the room. Prudence’s 
little recking-chair, the photographs and gay ecards she 
had fastened around the mirror, were removed; her 
dresses were gone from the closet. Ann went to the 


chamber across the hall; the door was locked and some 


of the furniture set out. She turned angrily away; and 
then her mood softened. 

«I—I wonder if I’ve been to blame,” she thought, 
swallowing a sob. She retraced her steps, put her lips 
to the door; she tried to call her sister, but somehow 
words would not come, she could not force them. «I 
am not going to coax her,” she said, creeping into bed 
cold and hungry. 

She slept little and went down in the morning to fing 
that Prudence had prepared her own breakfast and was 
eating it at the little stand; also that two chickens in- 
stead of one were ready to be cooked, for the Sun- 
day dinner. Ann’s lips curled. + We sha’n’t neel to 
quarrel over the white meat nor the gizzard nor the 
wishbone,”’ she thought. 

Neither sister spoke as the morning wore away, 
nor did they walk side by side on their way to church, 
nor linger to talk with their neighbors. When they 
reached home Prudence took one chicken out of the 
bake-pan in the oven and left the other for Ann, who 
said to herself, + I’m getting the heart of the celery to- 
day anyhow,” and trifled with her dinner. Taking off 
enough chicken for her breakfast, she started for the 
Widow Brown’s with the remainder. 

+ [ should think Prue might speak,” she said to her- 
self as she went down the lane. © It’s the horrid Wait- 
still disposition. I’m glad I haven't inherited it. I’m 
glad I'm like ma’s folks,” she added complacently. 
Then she saw the twins playing with milk-weed pods 
in the thicket of blackberry bushes by the roadside. 
They came out with their red caps awry and gay little 
leaves clinging to their yellow curls; their hands were 
full of silk-winged seeds which flew in every direction 
as they ran to meet her. ; 

“Oh, Miss Ann, you look so—” and Emmy laughed 
and thrust her under lip against the upper one until the 
corners of her mouth curved down. 

+ Mebbe she’s been doin’ something naughty,” sug- 
gested Em. + That’s the way we look when we're bad.” 
Then Em stopped swinging Ann’s hand and looked at 
her earnestly. -Tlave you?” she persisted. If she 
could find that she had it would be a good exeuse for 


her own future bad behavior. 


A swift little pang of conscience hurt Ann. Had 
she heen doing just right? She evaded the question. 
+ Your stockings are covered with stick-tights; let me 
pull them off,” she said, lingering at her task, for the 
autumn sunshine was pleasant and the prattle of the 
children diverted her mind from serious thoughts. 
She was so long about it that Deacon Lyman’s wife, who 
lived in the big red house on the corner, watched her 
curiously. 

«See Ann Waitstill playin’ with the twins,” she said. 
«“ Those girls are queer. Why, they went to church 
this morning single file like geese comin’ up from the 
pond; there’s somethin’ up between ‘em.” 


A few weeks later she consulted the minister’s wife 
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«“Somethin’ ought to be done,” she said, “ for I’m pretty 
sure the Waitstill girls don’t speak. 
the sewin’ society everybody was as chipper as could be 


The other day in 


till they came, then "twas as if you'd poured vinegar 
in a pan of soapsuds, there wasn’t so much as a bubble 
of talk.” 

“ Perhaps people were afraid of saying just the wrong 
thing,” softly suggested the minister’s wife. 

« They needn’t have sharp corners if they don’t want 
"em run against. I, for one, ain’t a-goin’ out around 
“em,” stoutly declared Mrs. Lyman. 

«“T gave ‘em a pile of children’s aprons to baste,” said 
the president of the missionary society. 
No, 
puckered her mouth up—so—and tried to divide ’em 


se they 


worked on ‘em _ together? indeed. Prudence 
exactly; there was one over and I was afraid she'd tear 
the front down the middle, but she put it on her pile.” 


«“T invited ’em to a little tea-party,” confessed Mrs. 
Sabin, the vice president, “hopin’ they’d make up friends. 
Might as well have set two blocks of ice at the table. 
Deacon, he stuffed body maple in the sheet iron regula- 
tor till I reckoned he'd have the chimney afire, an’ they 
didn’t thaw out a bit.” She laughed watil her double 
chin quivered, as she said it; but the minister's wife only 
looked sad and perplexed, for it was one of the questions 
that troubled her gentle heart. She knew how to ap- 
proach sinners out of the fold, but these she did not. 
Reuben’s mother told him of the rumors, but he dis- 
credited them. Prudence spoke to him, but whether 
fact 
this infatuated young man was so absorbed with Ann 


she and Ann talked he really had not noticed. In 


that he was only impatient until Prudence left them to 
had 


charming, so tender and winning, as in those later weeks, 


themselves, and never Ann been so altogether 


although there was something batting and elusive 
about this slim, dark-eyed maiden who so persistently 
evaded the naming of the wedding day. 

« You know I love you to desperation,” Reuben. said, 
looking down into her face as she sat at the old harmo- 
nium. It was somewhat out of tune, and neither 
Reuben’s tenor nor Ann’s soprano would have met the 
requirements of the outside world; but according to 
Eastmoreland standard there was nothing finer, and 
their duet singing was not only a refuge for Ann but a 
«But I don’t 
understand,” he went on, “why you put me off in this 


charming cover for their love-making. 


way. Why shouldn’t we be married the last of 


month ? 


this 
There never was a pleasanter April.” 

Ann turned and rested her elbow on the keys and 
there was a discord which was only a prelude to the 
greater one to follow, for there is no such jar as that 
which mars the exquisite harmony of love. 
sible,” she said, with decision. 
present.” 


Impos- 
“ T cannot marry you at 


“TI fear you do not care for me enough.” 
“ Oh yes, I do,” and she blushed vividly at the con- 


December 


fession, while Reuben kissed her rapturously. “ Don’t, 
don’t,” she murmured, softly, “but just listen a moment,” 
and there was a note of entreaty in her voice and an 
appeal in her eyes. We 


don’t speak, so you see I can’t get ready or have a 


“It’s about Prue and me. 
wedding.” 

A look of pain came into Burleson’s face; he crossed 
the room, then suddenly wheeled and came back. 

“Why, I don’t call that alion in the path; it’s only a 
trifle to be easily disposed of. Just go 
speak to Prue now. We'll both go.” 

* No,” said Ann firmly. 


There was a resolute expression in Reuben’s eyes. 


right out and 


“Ann,” he said, in a grave voice, “great as is my 
love for you, I do not dare undertake to make your life 
happy or to trust my future with you unless you can 
conquer this—this—” he hesitated. 

* This Waitstill disposition, why don’t you say and 
be done with it,” she interrupted, with asperity. 

“Yes,” he returned bluntly, for this stalwart young 
man with the fine open countenance had a keen sense 
of right and wrong. “Suppose such a tangle should 
come into our lives after we were married. I could not 
endure it,” and he tried to draw her toward the door, 

She shook * Don’t ask it,” she pleaded. 
I simply cannot.” 


her head. 
* Not now. 

* Oh well, to-morrow, then,” said Reuben in a tone of 
relief, for the situation was becoming rather strained. 
« To-morrow it will be allright between you and Prue, 
and [ shall know that it is, because you will be at the 
door in the afternoon with a smile on your face and the 
pink ribbon I like so well about your neck, and we will 
take a ride which will be the next thing to a wedding 
journey, for we will set the day.” 

Ann 
her closely. 


hol: 


It would be easy enough in the morning, 


murmured a half-assent and let Reuben 


she thought. But the forenoon wore away without the 


auspicious moment; she had several fierce struggles 
with herself, and finally went upstairs with the sophis- 
tical argument that 


be best. 


just at the last instant woul 


She was not quite ready when Reuben drove in with 
his chestnuts and shining new buggy. Ie looked spring- 
like in his light top coat and a daffodil in his button- 
hole. Ann smiled, took the pink ribbon in her hand 
and flew down. Oh, where was Prue! Ann ran from 
room to room but she was nowhere to be found, and as 
Reuben’s horses were uneasy he had driven out and in 
again. Still no Prudence. 
to both. 
anger, drove rapidly out while Ann hastened to the front 
door to eall him back. It was locked and Prudence 
had taken the key with her, and Reuben was already 
near the curve of the road; Ann could only watch him 
out of sight, but she saw him and the bright April 
sunshine through a blur of tears, and went slowly up- 


stairs, crumpling the ribbon into a little ball, and when 


The delay was intoleralle 
Reuben, with a sore heart anda hot flush of 
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she reached her room flung herself on the bed to weep as 
a girl does weep over the disappointments of life. 

Nor did her feelings toward Prudence soften ; instead, 
she hated her with an angry, unreasoning hatred which 
lapsed into indifference and led her to keep out of her 
presence as much as possible, taking refuge in long 

walks. She never encountered Reuben, but one after- 
noon she met Mrs. Sabin on the way to the sewing 
society. The good woman looked at her with solicitude. 

don’t wonder you're pale, Ann. Guess if Deacon 
had gone to the Black Hills when we were courtin’ [ 
shouldn't have been very rosy.” 

Ann was vaguely conscious of a sympathetic grasp of 
the hand and a kind, « Don’t take it so hard, my dear, 
you can depend he won't stay long,” as Mrs. Sabin 
hurried on, leaving her standing dazed under the sunny 
June sky which seemed suddenly overclouded. Then 
she saw Mrs Lyman coming out of her door and hastened 
to get past before she reached the gate. 

+ Don’t be in such a hurry, Ann,” she cried, running 
briskly down the walk, * meetin’ ain't till half-past two 
today. Do you know that Reuben’s mother blames 
you for his goin’ away? Says it’s all on account of 
yourdisposition! But of course you don’t care anything 
about that; we've all got dispositions.” Mrs. Lyman 
was breathless when she reached the church parlors. 

“Ann Waitstill’s the rudest girl I ever saw,” she 
said, with a sparkle in her black eyes. “She turned 
and left me right when I was talkin’ to her. S’pose 
she didn’t like TAS straightforwardness. I don’t believe 
in smoothin’ things over.” 

Just what happened afterwards Ann could not tell. 
She only knew she was lying on the lounge in the little 
house down the lane and that Emmy and Fim were 

ving softly over her. She reached up and gathered 
them to her heart as one applies emollient balm toa 
wound. 

“Oh dear, Miss Ann; you goin’ to die?” eried 
Emmy, kissing her. 

~ You goin’ to die?” echoed Em, patting her cheek. 

~ [Pm afraid not,” wearily answered Ann. 

+ You shouldn't say that,” said the twins’ mother, a 
pue little woman in faded black. «If it’s given us to 
lave sorrow, we must take it kindly, as I think it’s 
meant.” 

~Oh T suppose so,” answered Ann doubtfully. “But 
I've nothing to live for. Nothing, nothing,” she said, 
inwardly, as she crept slowly home. The way seemed 
so long and her feet so leaden, while an indefinable 
change had come into her face; that subtle quality 
known as youth, which is not so much a measurement 
of years as of emotions, had gone from it and left in its 
place pathetic lines. In her heart of hearts she longed 
to creep into Prudence’s arms and be comforted as 
when she was a child. Her sister, too, saw the sad, 
troubled look and sighed softly, but neither could break 


the wall of silence and both went through the weeks 


and months perfunctorily, and both dreaded the coming 
of the holidays. 

Ann recalled their last Christmas dinner, so solitary, 
with a turkey for each, although then she had not been 
without a sense of humor at the situation, for their feud 
Was so young that she could smile over it; and then 
Reuben was coming in the evening. Now there was 
nothing to look forward to. She did not even take the 
usual pleasure in planning for Emmy and Em's Christ- 
mas. Ilow could she? She looked out with indifference 
at the feathery flakes that began to fall on the morning 
of the day before Christmas. Once she would have 
taken a childish pleasure in the soft burdens that were 
being laid upon the balsam and spruce trees in the front 
yard, and that heaped themselves around the bitter- 
sweet berries and filled the robin’s nest in the honey- 
suckle by the porch; a barren substitute for the warm 
young robins, just as the present was a barren substitute 
for the warmth and joy her heart had known. And 
down the lane, struggling with soft white drifts, Em and 
Emmy were coming with shrieks of laughter. They 
ran up the path to the door, each clasping a package 
closely. Their red caps were pushed back, the snow- 
flakes powdered their yellow curls, and their blue eyes 
glistened. Ann opened the door for them and brushed 
the snow from their coats. 

+ We've come,” announced Emmy, with an air of 
profound mystery, “with somethin’ Santa Claus wants 
put in your stockin’s.” 

* This is for Miss Prudence,” said Em, giving Ann a 
pareel, + T made it,” she whispered. * an’ you must put 
it in her stockin’ to-night when she’s gone to bed.” 

* An’ this,” put in Emmy, handing her package to 
Prudence, *is for Miss Ann. Please won't you put it 
in her stockin’ to-night?” 

Then Em laughed gleefully. «It’s so funny,” she 
said, looking around, «all us twins, four of us; I never 
thought betore. But we're twins an’ sisters, an’ you're 
sisters an’—twins, of course.” 

She said it with such indescribable naivete that Ann 
laughed heartily and for the moment forgetting herself 
looked over to Prudence, who smiled back. 

“ Now we must go,” said Emmy, in her old-fashioned 
way. * An’ don’t vou forget.” 

“Dou't forget,” cried Em, shaking her plump little 
hand. 

At 9 o'clock the sisters went upstairs, leaving the 
two brown paper parcels on the table. A few moments 
later Aun came softly back, meaning to take hers to her 
room, although she carried a stocking half-hidden in 
the folds of her dress. Of course there would be no 
use for it, but if—if only Prue and she were as they 
used to be, running down stairs hand in hand to hang 
their stockings under the mantel! And she sighed 
heavily, for her heart was sore and she was very lonely. 
The sound of low suppressed sobs met her ear; the lamp 
was turned down to a dim light and Prudence sat by 
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floor there was a stocking. In an instant Ann was 
kneeling by her side with both Strong young arms 
around her sister's frail figure, so conyvulsively shaken 
by grief. 

«Oh Prue, forgive me and love me just as you used 
to,” she pleaded, softly. 

“ Forgive me, instead, for I have been most to blame,” 
whispered Prue. 

There was but slight speech between them as they 
filled 
fat bunnies and cardboard 


untied the twins’ packages and each other’s 
chickens ; 
But 


and 


stockings with 
the habit of months could not be broken at once. 
Ann said, * Prue, may I sleep in your room?” 
Prudence answered, « Perhaps you'd rather | came back 
to our room.” 

They had both forgotten that the sky could be so 
blue, the air so full of frosty sparkles, and the sun shine 
so brightly through them as it did the next morning. 
And when they took their seats at the table, which was 
once more drawn into the middle of the floor and which 
Ann had decorated with rose geranium leaves, and 
found in Ann’s chair a box which contained their 
mother’s shellcomb that Ann had always longed for, 
but which Prudence would never give her; and in 
Ann had 


always clung to, the Christmas spirit seemed to hover 


Prudence’s chair the embroidered silk shawl 


over the house, coming closer and closer when they 
went into the pantry and looked, halt-laughing and half- 
crying, at two turkeys ready for the oven, at two moulds 
of cranberry sauce, two heaps of celery, two mince and 
two pumpkin pies, and Prudence said with an embar- 
rassed little smile, * There’s enough for a party,” and 
Ann said, « Let us have one.” It was almost at the door 
when they decided to ask the Widow Brown and the 
twins, and old Mrs. Jenkins and the lame boy on the 
corner, to eat dinner with them, and when Ann started 
out loaded with a warm hood and shaw! of her mother’s 
for 


woolens for the boy, she went under the shadow of its 


Mrs. Jenkins, and a comforter and nice 


wings. And when Mrs. Lyman came running dowh to 
the gate as she passed, with a shawl over her head and 
her little black eyes sparkling with curiosity, to ask if 
she were going away “bag and baggage,” this same 
* Wish 


no, Im not 


sweet spirit gave Ann grace to say, gently: 
you a Merry Christmas, Mrs. Lyman. Oh 
going away: I’m going to invite company to dinner.” 
And perhaps it impelled Mrs. Lyman, shortly after. to 
tell the whole town that the Waitstill girls, she was 
happy to say, were on good terms after all, and were 
giving a Christmas party ! 

So full of jollity and 
cheer and with such a happy look on Prudence’s face 


And such a party as it was. 
and blushes on Ann’s, for right in the middle of the 
feast were heard the merry jingling of bells and a 
mighty tramping of feet and a resounding knock. 

“I do believe Santa Claus has really come his own 


self!” whispered Emmy, with her big blue eyes opened 
very wide. 

“Tle surely has,” declared Em, drawing closer to her 
mother with rapturous awe. 

“Oh he’s going to carry Miss Ann off!” sereamed 
Emmy, starting bravely to the rescue, for a tall figure 
with a frosty beard and a frost-covered fur coat and 
cap had come in and engulfed Ann in its shaggy arms. 
And then she emerged and Reuben threw ott his cost 
and said that although he had eaten one dinner, }y 
was good for another, and later, when he had carried 
the guests home and come back with Emmy's, © Are 
you Miss Ann’s Christmas present?” in his ears, and 
Prudence had said that he not only might be, but that 
he might have Ann for a New Year gift, and soprano, 
alto and bass had joined in a Christmas hymn, then the 
Christmas spirit knew that the Waitstill disposition 
had 


entfolding them in its great white wings of peace and 


vanished forever, and came very, very close, 


good will. 
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PATRIOTIC GIFT-MAKING. 


Especially Suitable For This Victorious Year. 


BY ADELE K. JOUNSON, 


“Up with the red, white and blue! 
Hurrah for the stripes and stars! 
Render the old flag its due.” 


E ARE a sailor's loyal family, our hearts 


are with Uncle Sam and his men, so i 
is very natural that many of our Christ- 
mas gifts, this victorious year, have a 
patriotic air. 

There are several sofa pillows made 
of flags. A large, fat. downy (square) pillow that is 
strong and durable will be sent to a college man. In 
this one, half of the cover is made of white duck, whi 
These al 


white, 


the other half is blue, in the same material. 
seamed together diagonally. On the heavily 
embroidered in red, are the words “The Star Spangled 
Banner.” A cotton cordin the national colors complet 5 


the edge. Another on a light green linen shows an 


American eagle holding aloft the Stars and Stripes, 
embroidered in solid work, finished with a tricolor cord. 

Ingenious is this oblong pillow of dotted white silk, 
in which the dois are embroidered in blue satin stitel. 
It is completed by a narrow, gay, red silk fringe. 

A pajama case which is intended for Unele John is 
made of old blue linen, 12 by 24 inches when com- 
pleted, is bound with a white silk braid, has a lining 
of blue silk and his initials embroidered in red. 

To his little daughters, the twins Louise and Nelly, 
we send red and white striped aprons made with nar- 
row blue ruffles. 

For another uncle we planned a dark blue silk skull 
cap and embroidered his initials in red, white and gold. 
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front is covered with the stars and the red stripes used for 
the back; the ribbons are red. A small palm leaf fan 
is gilded and has a crescent-shaped pocket of white silk 
brocaded with very realistic looking strawberries. <A 
ribbon bow of the United States colors is tied to the 
handle. 

A large, practical oblong shopping bag is of plain 
black satin. It has black ribbon strings and a flag 
jining arranged so that the stars seem peeping over 
the top. 

For a jewelry box, a small pasteboard box is padded 
with a layer of wadding, lined with white china silk 
brocaded with blue forget-me-nots. |The lid is covered 
with the silk on both sides. There is a small blue ribbon 
loop on the front edge, while in the center is a full 
rosette of blue and white ribbon with a tiny flag eare- 
lessly thrust through it. A ruffle of oriental lace is 
arranged around the sides of the box. 

Pretty is a small, round workbasket, gilded care- 
fully and lined with one of the gay tricolor lawns. 

White linen is used for a bureau cover. Its applique 
corners of blue linen are neatly embroidered in pretty 
red rosebuds. 

The cover for a holiday book is made of a soft, 
lainty shade of gray chamois, with the title and an 
American eagle painted in gold, white and green. 

Good blue prints are a joy to the Christmas worker. 
Interesting booklets are made of them, with heavy 
white bristol-board; blue or red ribbons may be added. 

One of the fashionable, long, narrow pincushions has 
a white satin cover on which are three clever blue 
prints of happy summer scenes. There is a white lace 
rutile around the edges and a red and white ribbon rosette 
ateach end. Number 2, of white silk, has two American 
flaws, crossed, embroidered in the center. A cluster of 
many looped, narrow white ribbons is in each corner 
ff the eushion and others on each side. The last cover 

msists of plain satin ribbons in the national colors, 
sewed diagonally and faney stitched together with 
vhite silk. A ruffle of two-inch wide white satin ribbon 

istefully finishes it. 

The words «Christmas Joy” and “1898” in gold and 
White are painted on the blue duck cover of a heart- 
shaped needle-book—within, one notices red and white 
flannel leaves. The artist of the family painted sev- 
eral little round white kid-covered boxes (for collar but- 
tons) with bachelor’s buttons and two or three red 
columbines on one side. 

A very original calendar is palette style, pasteboard 
‘overed smoothly with old blue velvet. One of the Long- 
fellow calendar pads is firmly glued to the ceuter and 
through the thumbhole is a brave little “ Old Glory.” 

Novel is a bookmark of a national ribbon, painted 
* Pause now,” and one end tipped with a silver anchor. 

One of the holiday gifts is a paper weight, originally 
a table bell, one of the low kind without any handle. 


This is painted gray, on one side is lettered « That little 
Town of Bethlehem” from Phillips Brooks’s hymn, and 
“Christmas, 1598” in gold—and way beyond it is 
painted the dear old flag. This goes to Honolulu. 
Instead of the Christmas holly, a white celluloid blot- 
ter shows blue forget-me-nots and the pleasant title: “For 
A Happiness Maker,” in blue and gold; a tricolor cord 
takes the place of ribbon. 
A small doll perfectly represents Uncle Sam and stands 
ready for action, on a round, yellow felt penwiper. 
Very attractive is the double cabinet photograph 
frame of white linen, which holds the pictures of Dewey 
and Sampson. Above, beneath and around the openings, 
the words “Three Cheers For The Red, White And 
Blue,” are artistically embroidered in those colors. 
Awaiting a wee maiden whose grandfather fell at 
Gettysburg is a gay nursery chair. The young heir of 
the family has prepared for his aged godmother a medi- 
cine cupboard which fastens on the wall, and has a broad 
door with a little fine carving above the glass. It contains 
two shelves, is enameled white, trimmed with light blue, 
and Jack added a curtain of a flag—ill or well “Our 


Country ” is never to be forgotten. 

In the shops are many attractive gifts, blue and white 
china candlesticks holding red candles, artistic lamps, 
fans, baskets, china, ete. 

Dolls now represent Uncle Sam, or one of his sailors 
or soldiers. 

The red, white and blue shirt waists, flannel, silk or 
gingham, are desirable for children. Quaint are the new 
rattles; six-inch-long sticks are covered with cotton and 
then wound diagonally with striped red and white rib- 
bon. At one end are three narrow, light blue ribbons, 
each tipped with a small silver bell. 

Cannot ail help to spread a love for our country and 
her colors, at this blessed Christmas-time? Our whole 
life revolves around Uncle Sam and (under our breath) 
Lieut. Nelson of the Charleston. We honor Uncle Sam 
and his standard. We glorify Almighty God and his 
Precious Son who lovingly came to earth to teach men, 


women and children how to live. 
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OUR GREAT ATLANTIC. 


Wondrous deep! that only endeth 
Where the blue sky downward bendeth! 
Splendid breakers, rising, curling, 
Falling, dashing, thundering, whirling. 
Mighty mass of restless motion, 

Is the noisy, rolling ocean. 


Watery plain in sunlight glimmering, 
Curves and hollows quivering, shimmering; 
Emerald ridges tipped with whiteness, 
Spray and foam of feathery lightness; 
Mighty mass of ceaseless motion 

Is the beautiful, great ocean. 


— Theta. 
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NOTIONS AND NOVELTIES. 
As Monthly Noted in the American Metropolis. 
BY HESTER M. 
Ill. 


T may be of import to some of the readers of 


POOLE. 


Goop HovusekeEerinG to know that, if they 
desire to provide themselves with new table- 
ware, china and porcelain of any kind, 
are re- 
of 112 


not 


now is the time to do so. Prices 


Full dinner sets 


markably low. 


pieces of decorated ware, of course 
fine but really presentable and serviceable, may be had 
as low as eight, ten and twelve dollars. An excellent 
service may be procured for fifteen dollars, and all the 
way up in proportion. And to those who dote on any- 
thing that comes from across the water, there will be 
the that 


England, France and Germany. 
. 


recommendation these services come from 


years, if 


For many 
ever, after the stock in hand is exhausted, there will be 
no such opportunity to purchase good table ware as 
there is at present. 

The secret, as Iam informed by a large dealer who 
has been nearly ruined by the influx of foreign goods, 
is this: Before the Dingley tariff bill became operative, 
but after the passage of the act, importers overstocked 
the market by rushing in enormous quantities while 
the duty on these articles was small. Then the panie 
depressed their sales and much of the stock remained in 
bonded warehouses. Now that the time approaches 
when storage must be paid, they are rushed off for sale 
Mean- 


time American potteries have suffered greatly, and will, 


in auction lots, and bid in at a very low figure. 
until things adjust themselves. Many factories are 
ruined, workmen are thrown out of employment, and 
rich manufacturers become bankrupts. 

While this 


circumstances 


goes on, the housekeeper in moderate 
can provide herself with a handsome 
Christmas present at trifling cost. It seems strange 
that disaster to one is apparently success to another,— 
but at present so it is. In the good time coming things 


will be more evenly balanced. 


Let us suppose that Mrs. Smith of Smithville comes 
to New York, to buy new china and fit her family for 
winter in various ways. For several years she has not 
been here, and meantime everything is changed. 

Wishing to see as many novelties as possible, she 
takes a horseless hansom, run by electricity, to one of 
the great department stores on Sixth Avenue or Broad- 
way. <As she enters she encounters a throng of well- 
dressed women, who, with preoccupied air, tread the 
spacious aisles. Some are absorbed in gazing at a spec- 


tacle in a gallery over the doorway. Turning she 
sees a panorama of actors, life-like and life-sized, who 
are clothed in garbs representing their various stations 


and occupations. 


Here are Sampson, Schley, Dewey, et als, with the 


sailor and the soldier, and the President and his more 
important secretaries of the cabinet. Turning again 
she observes in the center of the immense floor space a 
colossal female figure of America standing in the basin 
of a large fountain, over which play gorgeous iridescent 
bulbs. 


Around the huge circle are women who rest from their 


revolving lights thrown by many electrical 
weary shopping rounds while sipping ices and creams. 

Mrs. Smith then begins, should her purse be plethoric, 
to fit herself anew from head to foot. Ona floor above, 
reached by an elevator as large as many a bedroom. 
she will see dainty millinery from Paris—or marked that 
way, though made at home, perhaps—to satisfy every 
age or caprice. Again there are undergarments so cob- 
webby fine as to suit a Titania, or warm enough to 
wear on a voyage with Peary. 

On another floor, rods and rods in length and breadth 
she will find tailor-made suits and frocks, cheap or dear, 
of cloth, silk or velvet, hundreds of dozens from which 
to choose. Here are handsomely dressed, courteous 


saleswomen, and retiring rooms for re-fitting, and 
swinging mirrors and full length figures displaying 
dresses made in the last mode. 

In another room are found cloaks and wraps by tly 
thousand and facilities for taking in or letting out the 
seams “while you wait.” 

By this time Mrs. Smith is fatigued. She seeks th 
ladies’ parlor and reading-room. Here are couches aud 
easy-chairs for resting, desks with stationery and all 
appurtenances for writing, and retiring and toilet rooms 


with a maid in attendance. In this well-furnished and 
lighted large parlor, she can peruse the morning paper 
or write to her distant friend. 

When refreshed, she 


finds herself in a well-equipped restaurant, where she 


steps into another room and 


orders a delicate or a hearty lunch. From thence sly 
deseends to the grocery department, which covers, it 
seems to her, more than an acre of space. Here she finds 
every kind of food, dry, fresh or canned, known to civil 
ized man. Ranged along one side is a meat market 


and an extensive array of fish on ice. 

By this time Mrs. Smith’s feet are tired. She goes 
down where shoes are sold and buys footwear for sel! 
and family. Passing by she sees a jewelry department 
and neckwear for men and women and aisles where all 
sorts of * notions” and findings are sold, then to blankets, 
spreads, sheets, and pillow-slips; everything, in fact, 
that a woman’s heart craves, for dining-room, chambe: 
or parlor. 

For, to Mrs. Smith’s astonishment, she sees one floor 
devoted to furniture of every description. Beside it are 
carpetings and rugs galore. Returning to the first 
floor, she finds the house-furnishing rooms crowded witht 
utensils, from step ladders te egg-beaters and wasli- 


boilers. 
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Emerging from these realms of utility, Mrs. Smith 
regales herself at a confectionery counter, and patronizes 
a stand where fresh cut flowers are displayed. Wishing 
to post her letter, she finds in an adjoining aisle a sub- 
station of the post-office. Desiring to hear from Smith- 
ville to know if Johnnie has tumbled down stairs since 
she left home, or Minnie has cut another tooth, she 
finds, under the same roof, a telephone, where she talks, 
face to face, with her beloved ones. 

Should the confectionery give our shopper a tooth- 
ache, perhaps she will find in the same building dental 
parlors. Should sudden illness attack her, a chamber 
with all the appurtenances of a sick-room is at her dis- 
posal. Ilere are timetables and messenger boys and 
all conveniences that money can procure. It is a shop 
for the million, not for the exclusive few. 

At another establishment, in addition to nearly all 
the facilities enumerated, there is, frequently, the play- 
ing of a huge orchestrion to be heard in all parts of the 
building, and a picture gallery elaborately fitted with 
couches, and well lighted, where are exhibited, free of 
charge, canvases of merit and world-wide reputation. 

Whatever other novelties the modern department 
shop will exhibit next year, deponent knoweth not, 
neither do the proprietors. Competition and capital 
have changed the character of the shopping district of 
New York. They have ruined small traders, to the 
immediate benefit of the trading public. What will be 
the result of concentration remains to be proved. In 
many eases bankrupt shopkeepers have become the 
heads of various departments of these large shops. It 
is co-operation on a huge seale, but the co-operators are 
the two or three members of the firm who have the capi- 
tal and the astuteness, take the responsibility and divide 
the profits. But the end is not yet, the transition is 


not finished. 


At present, prices are low. Good velvet carpeting 
may be had at 75 cents per yard and body Brussels and 


Axminster at the same rate. Wool ingrains sell from 


oto 75 cents, and Roval Wilton for $1.25. In colors, 
shaded red grounds or mottled mossy green are favorites. 
On these disport small arabesques, harmoniously toned. 

Seamless Japanese mattings, made by cheap labor in 
Japan in American plants, are very much in vogue. 
These do not allow dust to sift through as in the old 
times. The colors are varied—those of small figures 
far apart, on a cream ground, are most in favor. The 
solid creams or pale olives are used as a background for 
rugs. 

There are special sales to attract customers, when 
prices are below those named. They are “for this day 
only.” 


A needed innovation in silverware has just been put 
on the market. It is known that sterling silver is 


avoided by cautious housewives, since it is now the 


fashion for thieves to break through and steal. Many 
a well-to-do family keep solid ware in a safe deposit and 
commonly use the plated. | But the plated does so soon 
show the skeleton underneath. 

Now a large manufacturer guarantees his new make 
for ordinary wear, during a period of fifteen years. The 
points most exposed are hollowed out and filled in with 
sterling silver. Then the entire article is triple-plated, 
and thus made extremely lasting. For all practical pur- 
poses it is better than light sterling silver. Six tea- 
spoons of this style sell for $1.75, and tablespoons for 
double that amount. It is termed “flatware.” 

Women whose waists wear out sooner than their 
skirts, or who use one black skirt for several waists, are 
glad to know that these latter are made and sold in all 
kinds of winter goods. They are displayed in novelty 
cloths, brilliantine, tartan-plaids, Freach flannels, warm 
and bright, as well as in silks, velvet trimmed. Usually 
they are plaited or tueked front and back, with detach- 


able collars. 


In wraps and cloaks, the styles and prices are legion. 
If thrifty purchasers can wait until the holidays are 
over, they will find the prices reduced by one-fourth or 
one-third. The tendency is to wear wraps either long 
or short, not half length in front. especially. In a very 
ungainly way the wrap slopes or rounds up to the 
Waist line in front and extends far down the back. It 
is not believed that this mode will be long lived. At 
present it is pronounced. Often the slope of an over- 
dress or wrap lengthens so that the back reaches the 
bottom of the skirt. A tab on either side falls straight 
from the front, and is not united with the sloping 
sides. These wraps are really revived polonaises. 

The erratic novelty is the mingling of fur and lace in 
garniture. 

Elaborate embroideries in various colored silks and 
cords are coming in style, with beads, spangles, che- 
nille and appliqued velvet. Carefully laid away are 
fine old fringes which are now to be brought out as 
new trimmings, and are elaborate and varied. Sim- 
plicity stands in the back ground and weeps. 

Among novelties which may be used for Christmas 
presents, is spider jewelry. One turtle ornament 
wears a silver back, which sliding one side reveals a 
mirror underneath. Lizards, spiders and crabs, most 
unnaturally jeweled, are affected by the lovers of the 
odd. Small terrapins are used as hair or girdle orna- 
ments. Earrings, too, are coming to the fore, after 
being long tabooed. They must be fine in quality, and 
round, not hanging. However, it is to be hoped that 
American women will continue to dispense with a bar- 
barous style of ornamentation which harmonizes with 
the nose-rings of the South Sea Islanders. 

Another unique and rather grewsome novelty has 
been brought to New York by returned naval officers. 
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sy the nature of the case these can never become com- 

mon save by imitations. This is eyeball jewelry, so 
stylish because these hard, odd bits of what appear 
to be amber glass, really come from the tombs of a 
defunct race found in South America. While common 
belief attributes their origin to the eyes of Incas, which 
have been mummified like the skeletons from which 
they have been taken, science denies this story. That 
declares that they are simply the hardened eyes of the 
devil-fish, which were inserted in the eye sockets of the 
That the 
wearer from the weird suspicion of carrying about with 
him or her a portion of the human form. 


mummies at their entombment. relieves 


These eyeball jewels, about the size of the end of the 
little finger, show a dark spot like an iris on one side 
of the yellow ball. Set in brooches, bangles and chains, 
and taking a high polish, the balls are as odd as they 
are substantial. 

Long fine gold chains, set at intervals of a few inches 
with a pearl or a brilliant, are much affected by those 
who wear eyeglasses, and make handsome Christmas 
presents by those who can afford to procure them, 


She who has time, wit 


and dexterous fingers can 
make a variety of dainty or useful articles for the ever 
Doilies be had with hem- 
stitching above the hems, on which delicate embroider- 
ies can be done with little expenditure of time. For 
instance, “the flowers that bloom in the spring,” can be 
traced even by the hand of a novice. 


recurring Christmas. can 


Take a spray of 
the lily of the valley for the corner of one, a wild rose 
branch for another, a small bunch of violets for a third, 
then a jonquil, a daisy, three clover heads, the iris, a 
bunch of forget-me-nots, the chrysanthemum, and so 
on. What suitable and quick work are these corner 
embroideries for flexible fingers. 


The so-styled white-ware or silverware, in many a 


new style of finish, is pretty and serviceable as presents. 
toilet bottles, 
letter clips, thermometers, ink-wells, paper cutters and 


The tea-ball, tea-caddy, potpourri jar, 


weights, photograph frames, pencil holders, fruit knives, 
smelling bottles, and bonbonieres, are countless in style 
and number. They do not tarnish, they are really use- 
ful, and so are far preferable to those exquisite and per- 
ishable articles and faney boxes of candy that are econ- 
sumed at once. Every year hundreds of thousands of 
dollars are cruelly wasted in this country, especially by 
young men just starting in life, who have their own 
way to make in the world. 

Because they think it is expected of them, many are 
the dollars squandered in this way, that should go to 
swell a fund for future emergencies or to help pro- 
vide a home. 

If one is in a situation to make a handsome present, 
an entire toilet set of silver will be appreciated by 
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mother, sister or one nearer and dearer. It consists of 
silver backed brushes for the hair, the clothes and for 
velvet, a pomatum box, a vaseline holder, a knife, a 
Yet 
hosts of lovely women have lived, loved, been happy 
and died without any of these articles made in silver. 


ianicure set, a match holder and a postage box. 


Tn fashions, eccentricities and exaggerations aceumu- 
late. To follow a certain general plan will be the 
decision of the sensible women. Should the princesse 
frock not be desired the princesse effect is sought. 
Bodices are trimmed in every imaginable style, a one- 
sided effect being desirable. The guimpe either square 
or round, of a contrasting color and different material, 
is much used, even by elderly women. At a great 
gathering of women the other day, many were observed 
with the guimpe shirred or tucked, a fashion which 
should really be confined to children’s frocks. 

Costumers are struggling to introduce the overskirt, 
which women are sensibly slow to adopt. Still, it per- 
mits a thrifty woman to take one good skirt which has 
outlived the waist, to be made into a bodice and over- 


skirt to wear over another skirt. The overskirt is 
longer at the front and back than at the sides, and 
opens in front. Bodices are rounded, short at the 


waist-line; the postilion back is coming to the fore. 
Tartan plaids are much used in linings and bindings to 
give effect to solid or mixed colors. The droop in front 
is confined narrowly at the waist and does not bag as 
formerly. High collars are still worn, with bows any 
and everywhere as a finish. One novelty is a collar of 
fur with a stiff bow of self-colored or fancy velvet in 
front. Little girls still wear their becoming guimpes, 


and many plaided goods are used for children. 


A CHRISTMAS MESSAGE. 


BY JUDITIL SPENCER. 
“A Happy Christmas!’ Do not sigh, 
The words are not an empty jest— 
The year ends sadly, you and I 
Have buried what we love the best; 
And yet, thank God, [still can say 
Be glad, my love, ‘tis Christ’s birthday. 


No little stocking for us now 

To fill with toys up past the brim, 
Nay, weep not, love,—no fevered brow, 

No further suffering now for him! 
Our child is safe from earthly ill— 

So, spite of all, I praise God still. 


Put sorrow from your heart to-night 

And weleome joy. whate’er its guise. 
Our dead child comes—a vision bright— 

He greets us with the Christ-child’s eyes, 
He bids us seek the waif and stray 

And make them glad, this Christmas day! 
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HOW TO MAKE MONEY. 


A Series of Twelve Papers 
By RUTH HALL, 


Cnuaprer XNIT—+ Worxovur”™ Ipeas. 

“The great difference between the feeble and the powerful is 
nergy andinvineible determination—a purpose once fixed, 
and then death or vietory, That quality will do anything that 
ean be done in this world.”—T. Fowell Buxton. 

EWING for a living” appears to be almost 
ludicrously worn out. and vet she who is 
famous for her exquisite handiwork should 
make use of the rare accomplishment. She 
may prepare bridal outfits, or dolls’ ward- 
robes, or children’s clothing, or babies’ 
layettes. There is, in a southern capital, a 

woman whose whole goodly income is derived from the 
infants’ first garments she manufactures. Anyone who 
is able to sew well can do nice mending, and this is oe- 
easionally of the first importance to others. ‘To darn 
laces, curtains, table-linen, and even carpets, to take 
fairy stitches on the daintiest materials, as well as the 
delicate improvement of a difficult case, is indeed a 
valuable talent. 

Why don’t those who can make doilies and center- 
pieces branch out from these into more unique specimens 
of their power with the needle? As one suggestion, 
wouldn't muffs, to match costumes, or of velvet, or silk 
ind lace, or astrakhan and Persian lamb, be attractive 
to most of us? 

Faneywork has been woefully overdone. One has only 
the elut of 


pretty things there displayed, to credit this. Still here, 


to visit any Woman’s Exchange, and s 


as everywhere, there is room atthe top. More than one 
iequaintanee of mine does the best of work, and finds 
customers in plenty. One of them teaches new stitches 
ind novel ideas in faneywork. In towns where there is 
no Exchange such a person could open a little art-room 
ind dispose of stamped work, embroidery silks, ete. If 
she is qualitied to give lessons in painting she, of course, 
could increase her earnings. Or two friends could join 
in this scheme, and one fire china and instruet in china 
painting, while the other restricts herself to faney work. 
I would counsel the girl who can paint a little, and draw 
w little, and embroider a little, to strike out in a new 
direction. Otherwise her case is well-nigh hopeless. 
rhere are too many who do all of these superlatively 
well for her to dream of competing with them. But 
notions are as taking as execution. An original faney 
will often be snapped up, and this may be in the design- 
ing of holiday or birthday remembrances, or in making 
the most of any date, or of a localevent or lion. It does 
not require a Titian to get up an Easter or Christmas 
card, or a novelty for Valentine’s day, or April Fool's. 


Boxes of paper dolls, with envelopes full of gaily painted 
clothing, will always prove too much for little girls’ 
resistance. All sorts of pretty things may be wrought 
from the tissue papers that have, it is said, already made 
one family’s fortune, and have multifarious new ideas as 
yet unevoked. 

The trail of the summer boarder lies over the land in 
these years, so that he must be reckoned on as a source 
of revenue. For his beguiling, countless lures may be 
placed on sale. Here once more the village shops will 
come into play, and here, once more, the country worker 
may note her advantage over her city sister. Usually 
the boarder is not morbidly anxious to get rid of his 
wealth. Therefore the enticing should be beyond doubt, 
and should be of strictly honest price. This may include 
calendars, fans, bits of decorated china and of birch bark 
manufactured into countless forms; in short, an endless 
list of souvenirs. 

It is remarkable that the idea embodied in the book- 
lets of pressed flowers from the Holy Land has not been 
further carried out. One could collect specimens and 
enclose them in decorated covers, or, still better, from 
time to time, and by the aid of traveled friends, make 
up these books, either by a flower from the Campagna, 
from Fontainebleau, from Lake Lucerne, ete., or by one 
from Longfellow’s grave, and Lowell’s garden, and 
Bryant’s birthplace, and the like. 

It it has not already been done, one can establish, in 
her own home, and on a modest scale, a Woman's 
Exchange. There can be no loss in this. A small per- 
centage on each article sold for others will give some 
return for the work involved, and the articles them- 
selves are not thrown back on the manager’s hands, 
except as she may supply a large amount of her wares. 
The Exchange is likely to prove of benefit to both buyer 
and seller, and may be so amplified as to include orders 
for every sort of feminine industry. 

Among novelties in illustration is a kind of illumina- 
tion applied toa single copy of the book, and adding 
immensely to its value, These head and tail pieces, and 
the tracery of pen and ink sketches running through 
the printed pages, are done by commissions from the 
book-seller to the artist. Naturally this deseription of 
drawing could never become common, but it is touched 
upon here as an instance, in a line where other such ideas 
may develop. 

A woman with deft fingers can cover furniture as well 
as a professional. At housecleaning times, when the 
upholsterers are all busy, she may be able to secure a great 
deal of this work. She ean make dolls’ furniture most 
beautifully, and the plenishing of a baby house is some- 
thing that rarely can be secured in its completeness. 
She can prepare one of these lilliputian homes from bed- 
room to kitchen. She can make exquisite bed-clothing 
for little cradles. She can, if she is quick-witted enough, 
act asa “Jenny Wren.” All readers of “Our Mutual 
Friend” must remember the dolls’ dressmaker. Such 
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an establishment could be practically a toy shop with 
the furnishing of dolls’ garments as an adjunct. Giving 
it the name and air of a place of fiction would attract 
attention and custom. 

The always-insisted-upon notion of striving to do 
hackneyed things in a novel manner will tend to decor- 
ate and gloss most ideas. It will do so with the toy shop, 
and it will present all kinds of variations of the most 
worn-out schemes. Elocution is one of the vocations in 
favor among pretty girls, as an agreeable middle-ground 
between the tedium of private life and the fierce glare 
that beats upon the stage. Anyone with some beauty 
of face and figure, and a little knowledge of the manage- 
ment of a flexible and agreeable voice, used to mount 
the platform, if she did not aspire to the life of an act- 
ress. The trouble now is that there are more ready to 
read than to be read to. Professional elocutionists do 
not understand that this growing indifference to their 
offers is largely due to the plain fact that they don’t 
amuse us. Their selections are made with a view to 
displaying their varied acquirements, and their programs 
are filled with vocal fireworks that the awlience is not 
educated to enjoy. People like to laugh. That enter- 
tainer is wise whose sole purpose is to make merry. 
There are several such masculine readers but none, to 
This is 


probably because something of the buffoon is usually 


the best of my knowledge, among women. 


mingled with the fun. It need not be so. Refined wit, 


or broader humor that is not coarse, is most attractive 
when uttered by a comely woman with the accessories 
of a becoming dress and an artistic background in the 
stage-setting. If she chooses to close her selections with 
one, just one, simple, pathetic little story, the combina- 
tion will prove, from the listener's point of view, irresist- 
ible. 

There are certain program-pets that once were faintly 
funny but have long since grown tiresome from cease- 
less repetition. Why readers cling to « Katie’s Answer,” 
and You Didn’t Say Boo 


to the Goose,” are inexplic- 
able questions. It is as strange that they never fall 
back on the abundant fund of humor to be discovered 
in out of the way sources, or so old that it would prove 
new to most hearers. Among these extracts are some 
of the Caudle lectures, several of the Widow Bedott 
papers, and others readily arranged as monologues, 
either from Mrs. Partington’s sayings, or the writings 
imitations ean 


of Sydney Smith. Local allusions or 


often be effectively interwoven, if attempted with 


infinite discretion. Patriotism is one of the most soul- 
thrilling of all emotions, and almost the only one that 
is sheer pleasure unmingled with any tinge of distress. 
It must then invariably appeal to a roomful, and may 
be dispensed in generous measure through many of 
the poems either lovely in themselves or becoming so 
when the speaker’s heart is put into them. 

There would appear to be far more teachers at hand 
in this country than pupils wishing to be taught. This 
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is another of the packed professions. Yet it is asserted 
that a really fine Latin instructor is an absolute jewe! 
searcely to be found. A girl who expects to go from on 
schoolroom, as student, to another, as its mistress, might 
well bear this in mind, and prepare herself in her Latin 
studies to take charge of any classes that might offer 

The office of companion is one almost as little known 
in America as that of governess. If a wealthy invalid, 
or elderly lady, does want a companion, she finds it 
extremely hard to import exactly the right sort of person 
into so peculiarly intimate a position. This will appear 
less odd if one will stop to think who, of all one’s femi- 
nine acquaintance, is fitted for so exacting a post. And 
yet it is one of the most sought-after of all methods ot 
making a livelihood. In town one may sometimes act 
as guide, and as chaperon. This last I have seen com- 
bined with tactful instruction to girls of neglected 
education or restricted social advantages. Reading to and 
entertaining an invalid is occasionally possible, while ai 
extended acquaintance with all sorts of games is a 
desideratum. 

There is room in almost every town for a_ kindergar- 
ten. The sentiment in favor of that instruction increases 
so rapidly that the present is the time of times for start- 
ing the institution. The course of instruction can be 
inade both short and quite cheap, and the outlay is soon 
paid back. 

Even the much-maligned and decidedly overdon 
typewriting has flourished in a country place, where a 
olfice 


local law employed the thoroughly capable and 


reliable young girl who, in course of time, rose to the 
fine position of court stenographer. As an example ot 


what can be done, and in the teeth of other obstacles 
than those of a erowded sphere, the following true story 
is given. A wife and mother, of nearly middle age, 
became painfully aware that her husband was incompe- 
She was worn 
had the dis- 
advantages of advancing life and of years of mental 
Yet, in the 


which she could secure, she mastered stenography till 


tent to take care of his growing family. 
with overwork, poverty and worry. She 


lassitude against her. intervals of leisure 
she felt qualitied to apply for a responsible place in the 


office of a friend. She has filled that position satis- 
factorily for years, supporting her children, and usually 
her husband, and catering to their wants in the neces- 
sary expenses of a city home. 

It is not necessary, of course, to suggest that for women 
Win success, the 


as well as for men, for all who would 


great secret is perseverance, fidelity, merit. These win, 
the world over. 

What better or more encouraging anecdote could close 
these plain talks to women? How more strongly could 
be phrased the parting injunction: Find out what you 
can do, and do it in the best way! And Joe Gargery 
prayed for Pip, who was “going to be a gentleman,” 
what is asked for you, who are going to be a working 
woman: May God bless you in it.” 
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HOW GRETEL FOUND THE CHRIST-CHILD. 

The Story of a Little Girl’s Faith. 

BY MARY CLARKE HUNTINGTON. 
T WAS cold with the penetrating chill of 
gathering snow. New York streets were 
bleak and wind swept, even in the aristo- 
cratic and comfortable quarters of the city; 
but over Mulberry Bend the gray day was 
settling down with a bitter dreariness which 
drove the swarming life of the tenements back into 
congested hives, rank with vegetables, and fats, and filth. 
In an attic room a little girl crouched beside a broken 
stove, her hands spread to catch the last warmth of the 
dying fire. The room was tidy and scrupulously clean, 
the bed made in orderly fashion, the two chairs set one 
on each side of the rickety table, and in the window a 
geranium was growing thriftily despite the label of 
«Canned Beef” 


That morning there had been one beautiful white 


conspicuous upon the tin pot. 


blossom on the geranium, but the woman from the floor 
below who came in to help had picked the flower and 
placed it in the folded, work-worn hands of the Gross- 
mutter, Who, with changeless smile upon wrinkled lips, 
was placed in the cheap charity coffin—to which Gretel 
clung, sobbing, as the men lifted it to carry it away. 

“Take her off,” one of them said roughly. “© We 
haven't time to bother with pauper’s brats!’ 

But the others looked kindly at the weeping child as 
the woman unloosed the clinging fingers, for they had 
little maids of their own; then their steps creaked heavily 
down the tenement stairs, and Gretel ran to the window, 
and opening it leaned with outstretched, imploring arms 
to watch the hearse rattle out of the alley at a smart trot 
on its way to God’s Acre. “God's Acre!” Truly it is 
well to believe that One watches tenderly over the 
crowded graves of a great city’s poor. 

« The man drives so fast!” cried Gretel. 

But the crack of the driver’s whip held no disrespect 
of the dead to her mind—it only carried away the Gross- 
muiter so much more quickly than she could bear to have 
her go; carried her away forever ! 

*Whist, now! whist!” said the woman. She pulled 

“Granny's 
soul!” She 

The kiss 
smelled of gin, and Gretel shrank from it, but the woman 
did not notice. “Sit down by the bit fire an’ Ill 
bring ye up a bowl o’ soup.” 


the child toward her, and closed the window. 
comfortable God her 


crossed herself piously, and kissed Gretel. 


now—she is! rest 


So Gretel sat by the fire and ate the soup, which was 
meager in quality and in quantity, though ungrudg- 
ingly given, and it warmed and comforted her. She was 
sitting by the fire when the landlord came in. <Ac- 
customed to tenement-house tragedies and quick to profit 
by them, he took no notice of her until he had collected 


the few articles in the room. Then he said: 


“Hop up, gal; [ want that stool.” As ascared look came 
into her eyes he added with unconscious brutality: 
“The old woman wasn’t much good through the fall, 
and couldn't quite make the rent, so I auction off these 
things to get my money. Trot out now. I can’t leave 
ye in here alone.” 

With wet eyes Gretel went down the stairs, and away 
from the only home she knew. The woman who had 
brought the soup called after her, but she slipped by as 
if not hearing, for the landlord's voice above was loudly 
affirming that “of course the young ’un would be taken 
to the “sylum”—and with a quiver of terror Gretel 
realized that it was she who must be carried to some 
place which she vaguely dreaded, because the dear Gross- 
mutter had so often said that her little Gretel should 
never be put in an asylum while her old hands could 
work. 

It was not until she had left behind the dingy houses 
with their rough laughter, tipsy quarrelings, and smell 
of frying things, that Gretel began to wonder what she 
should do. She was now a half hour’s walk out of the 
district called Mulberry Bend, and in a section of the 
city where streets were wider and buildings more 
respectable. The roar of elevated trains passed over; 
cable cars shot by crowded with passengers; and the 
bustle of traffic was all about—people passing up and 
down with cheery, preoccupied faces and many mysteri- 
ous parcels. It seemed as if the whole city was out 
shopping this raw December day. 

“ Hope you'll have a jolly Christmas to-morrow,” said 
one boy to another as he pushed his way through the 
press of folk; and Gretel remembered then what grief 
had crowded from her mind—that this was the day 
before Christmas, and these happy people must be 
Christmas shoppers, and it was Christmas bravery which 
ade the stores so gay. 

And now a beautiful thought came to her. Had not 
the dear Grossmutter told many a time that the blessed 
Christ-child, who loved children, was ever near on Christ- 
mas eve, and always to be found by one who would seek 
long and patiently enough? And over in the Father- 
land, did not children leave the house door ajar on this 
same eve, that if the Christ-child willed he might enter? 
No door could she leave ajar for him—ah, no! but she 
would seek until she found the blessed Christ-child ! 

The gray morning grew to gray noon and to grayer 
afternoon, until electric lights suddenly sprang into being 
all over the great city and hung motionless in the chill 
air like suspended meteors. Show windows glowed ; drug 
stores radiated with red and blue and green globes; 
saloons blazed enticingly; and threading her way through 
the crowds, patient, hopeful, but growing colder, more 
hungry, more weary with every step, still went little 
Gretel, her worn shawl held closely under her chin, her 
great blue eyes fixed with eager, searching look upon 
some point ahead, for always it seemed that a bit further 
on she must—she must—meet the Christ-child! 
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Faint with weariness and hunger she leaned against 
the Tantalizing odor of 
Christmas goodies came out to her, the overbrimming 


sash of a baker’s window. 
cheer of Christmastide was not to be shut in by mere 
plate glass. There were loaves of delicately browned 
bread, crisp rolls and rusks and crullers, cakes large and 
small, puffs, and tarts, and pies, with a jolly little candy 
Santa Claus set in their midst. 
wistfully at the tempting display a hand touched her 
But 


where? To some dark alley corner or sheltering porch, 


As she was looking 


shoulder and a voice bade her move on. Move on! 
where she could draw her shawl about her and shiver 
until numbed to such cold as would never warm again ? 
And then a few pathetically written lines in the morn- 
wishing friend or 
But what had the 
majesty of the law to do with that? “Move on!” Yes, 


ing paper for folk to read while 
acquaintance a Merry Christmas! 


little Gretel, move on! 

Along across street she slowly went away, from ruddy 
show windows, away from bustling crowds. On she went, 
and on, hardly noticing that houses began to look very 
grand and that elegant turnouts took the place of cable 
vars. It was beginning to snow, and on her cold cheeks 
melted colder flakes. Women 
half hid in costly furs, and men turned up coat collars 


hurried by with faces 


to meet glossy beavers. Yet nowhere here on fashion- 
able avenue more than on bustling thoroughfare did she 
see the aureole of the Christ-child—that aureole which 
she had noticed about his head in the Grossmutter’s old 
Bible—that aureole by which she should know him. 

“ Dear Christ-child,” she had been saying to herself 
Could 
not he hear in this America as in the happy Fatherland 
the What then 


should she do? 


all the day, “Oh, dear Christ-child, come to me.” 


Grossmutter had told her? 
Ah, what? 
A door swung open, letting out a burst of wonderful 


of which 


music—letting out also a stream of light against which 
To Gretel ’s 


eyes, so tired, so strained with anxious watching, the 


whirling flakes took on a golden radiance. 


flakes, all golden as they were, grew to aureoled face 
which, smiling, drew her on by power of its divine 
sweetness ! 

The man standing in the vestibule with hand upon 
open door hesitated yet another instant, turned to look 
back into the brilliantly lighted church, and went out. 
But as he turned a shadow had slipped by him un- 
observed, and all unknowing how great a thing he did he 
shut the shadow inside. For a little it half hid in dim 
corner of the vestibule while the organ pulsed sublime 
harmonies ; then as if drawn by melody it moved to the 
inner door, and as the old shawl slipped to the floor it 
was a shadow no longer, but an entranced soul, whose 
wide eyes took in all the soft artistic tones of this 
warmth-radiating, light-filled place, with its glowing 
electric cross above banks on banks of potted plants and 
cut flowers, its shimmer of silken gowns and sparkle of 


costly jewels blending in rich harmony, of which the 
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Then the 
music grew softer, and softer, and died away in one sob- 


pulsing melody seemed fitting exponent. 


bing breath: and a man in a long robe stood up among 
the bowering plants just under the glowing eross. 

* Let us pray to the Christ whose birth we this night 
commemorate—the Christ who was once a child among 
little children.” 

How tenderly he spoke—yet not to another of his 
hearers could those words have brought such joy as to lit- 
tle Gretel. « The Christ who was once a child!” Yes, that 
meant the face whose smile had beekoned her in. She 
could not see it anywhere now, that face, yet perhaps it 
also would rise as the speaker’s face had risen from 
among yonder bowering plants—for he was here, hy 
was here, the blessed Christ-child! And he would listen 
to her at last—for had she not sought him lone and 
patiently enough ? 

Why that astonished opening of the rector’s reverently 
closed eyes? Why that rustling of silks and shaking ot 
To the furthest 


corner of the great church a child voice, soft and low, 


plumes as of bowed heads lifting? 


yet marvelously clear, penetrated : 

* Dear Christ-child, I’ve been looking for you ever 
since morning, and I'm so glad to find you here instead 
of out in the snow, for I’m so cold, and so hungry, and 
Our bed is 
The landlord took it for the rent, so I’ve no place 


so tired that [ couldn't walk any further. 
sold. 
to sleep to-night, and I’m all alone now that the dear 
Grossmutter has gone to Heaven in the pine box. Blessed 
Christ-child, you know just how I feel because onee you 
were little like me. You know it’s pretty hard to be so 
hungry and so cold and so tired and so all alone when 
blessed Christ-child ! 
I d like to go to Heaven where is the dear Grossmutter. 


Please 


you're only seven. Id like, oh, 
but you know best and will show me what to do. 
tell the good God all about it. 


The electric cross glowed as glows liquid fire, while 


Amen.” 


in the hush which had fallen upon the crowded church 
the rector went down the altar steps to Gretel, still 
the 
on folded hands, her golden hair tumbled about her face. 


kneeling in broad central aisle, bowed forehead 


Back again to his place he went, and the cross clowed 
When 


he turned with Gretel’s arms about his neck his counte- 


and glowed, and the hush remained unbroken. 


nance was the countenance of one who stood near to 
God. 

“Of such are the Kingdom of Heaven.” The words 
held new meaning with the child face against his own. 
and rustle of silks and shake of plumes now meant sti! 
the 


“ Except ye become as one of these.” 


of new emotions in wondering congregation. 
ITere and there a 
man’s gloved hand went up to shadow eyes which sudden 
feeling stirred to moisture. “ Inasmuch as ye have done 
it unto the least of these ye have done it unto Me.” 
The child face lifted sleepily, and sank back again 


smiling. 
people, the sermon which I came to preach this night 


“My people,” went on the young rector, “ my 
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has been preacl.ed for me by one wiser than TI. Let each 
of you whose heart has been touched by the faith of 
this waif give in the name of the Christ-child—give for 
Ilis little one, the adopted child of our church.” 

Clink of silver and rustle of bills upon the church 
plates meant nothing to Gretel. She did not understand 
that hunger and cold and loneliness were being put out 
of her life 
warmth, and light, and music, and flowered sweetness, 
With tired 
eyes wandering over the many sympathetic faces she 


forever. She only knew that here was 


and human tenderness which comforted. 


murmured to herself : 

“IT cannot see Him, yet I know that He is here—the 
dear right. Who seeks long and 
patiently enough at last finds the blessed Christ-child!” 


Grossmutter Was 


Behind close cropped head of the young rector in his 
elegant eanonicals, behind tangled curls of the street 
waif, the electric cross pulsated such dazzle of glory that 
those looking through wet eyes beheld more than mere 
artificial radianee—they beheld the 
Christ-child! 


aureole of the 
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CHRISTMAS FEASTING. 
How Various Delicious Dishes May Be Prepared. 
BY MARGARET BECKWITH. 
IIE Christmas feast forms a very impor- 
tant part of the holiday festival. Ilere are 
a few aids toward making it yet more 
enjoyable. 
Oyster Omelet. 
This makes a delicious dish for the Christmas 
breakfast, and is quite inexpensive, as only 
a dozen oysters are required. Place these in a hot sauce- 
pan and cook carefully a few minutes until they grow 
plump and “ruffled,” as the cooks call it. Add two heap- 
ing tablespoonfuls of butter, pepper and salt, boil an 
instant, remove the oysters, chop and return them io 
the sauce. Beat thoroughly five eggs, add one table- 
spoonful of cream to each egg, fry daintily, serve on a hot 
platter, then pour over it the oyster sauce. 

Another attractive way is to chop half of the oysters 
when they are large ones, and place the whole oysters hot 
on the top of the omelet. Serve a spoonful of the omelet 
with one whole oyster to each person. Where it is not con- 
venient to get the oysters, an orange omelet could be 
substituted with pleasing results. Then beat the whites 
and the yolks of the eggs separately, mix together, add the 
milk, the grated rind and the juice of one sweet orange 
and fry. 

Cream Salmon. 

Mince a can of salmon, first draining the liquid. Boil 
two cups of milk, two tablespoonfuls of butter, add pep- 
per, salt, celery salt, and even a little tomato catsup if 
liked. Ina bake dish arrange a layer of bread crumbs, 
one of fish, then a little of the dressing, repeat, lave 
crumbs on top, and dot with bits of butter. Bake and 
brown. 

Scalloped Potatoes. 

Slice the potatoes very thin, butter a deep dish, put in 
a layer of potatoes, season with butter, pepper, salt, add 
three-fourths of a cupful of chicken soup, oyster liquor, 
or milk, dot the top with butter and cover. 
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Glazed Sweet Potatoes. 

Boil medium sized potatoes forty-five minutes, then 
drain, pare, cut in halves, lengthwise, and sprinkle with 
salt. Heat four tablespoonfuls of butter, add one table- 
spoonful each of water and brown sugar. Place the 
potatoes in a buttered and shallow bake pan. Use the 
mixture to baste them and brown in a hot oven. 

Stuffed Apples. 

Select good looking sour apples as nearly of asize as pos- 
sible in order to bake evenly. Remove the cores carefully 
and enough of the apple to make a little “cup;’”’ in this 
place a filling of seasoned bread crumbs and chopped meat. 
A walnut meat or two may be added. 

Scalloped Cheese. 

In a buttered baking dish alternate bread crumbs with 
layers of thin slices of cheese. To the crumbs add celery 
salt or chopped celery, pepper and small pieces of butter, 
crumbs last. Add too a well beaten egg, and one-half pint 
of rich cream, bake in a hot oven. Whoever likes cheese 
will surely enjoy it in this way. 

Mrs. Rorer’s Graham Rolls. 

Sift the graham flour, measure three cupfuls. Beat the 
yolks of three eggs, to these add two cups of milk, two 
ounces of butter and one-half teaspoonful of salt. Then 
add the flour, beat faithfully, add two teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder, and the beaten whites of the three eggs. 
Bake always in a quick oven. Three tablespoonfuls of 
sugar may be added. 

A plate of dainty sandwiches will be a decided 
addition to the holiday supper table. The bread should 
be a day old, butter lightly on the loaf and eut very 
thin. Brown bread is often used for them, and the 
list of fillings is long and diverse 


raisins, dates, olives, 
cottage or dairy cheese, walnuts, jelly, and all kinds 
of meats. Make the sandwiches small and do the work 
daintily, so the result will be attractive. 


Salted Peanuts. 

These are delicious, cheap, and it is a pleasant task to 
make them. Shell, pour boiling water over them, allow 
them to stand five or ten minutes. Then rub off the 
skins carefully, pour a little melted butter over them, 
brown lightly and watchfully in the oven. 

On Christmas day try serving the coffee with two or 
three tablespoonfuls of whipped cream in each cup, as 
they do in old Vienna. 


Holiday Cookies. 
One cup of butter, one and one-half cups of sugar, three 

eggs, one cup Walnut meats slightly broken, one-half tea- 

spoonful of baking powder and one teaspoonful of lemon 

extract. Use the least flour possible. Roll thin, sift sugar 

on top, cut out and bake a very light brown. 

Creamed Peaches. 

Take canned peaches that were halved, heap whipped 
cream in the center of each half and on the top have a 
butternut or walnut meat or a little jelly. 

Gold Layer Cake. 

One and one-third cups of flour, three quarters of a cup 
of granulated sugar, half a cup of milk, two tablespoon- 
fuls of melted butter, two teaspoonfuls of baking powder 
and the yolks of three eggs. Cream thoroughly the butter 
and sugar, add the well-beaten yolks and beat all together 
at least five minutes. Add vanilla or lemon flavoring, 
milk, flour, baking powder always last, and bake. Wal- 
nuts, raisins, dates, figs, cocoanuts, with boiled icing, all 
make excellent fillings. 
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THE GIVING OF CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
A Perennial Problem. 


BY EMELIE HOFFMAN. 


EOPLE often express the wish that the cus- 
tom of giving Christmas presents were 
abolished. This feeling is not always 

prompted by a selfish motive, as might be 
supposed, but is the result of a false feeling of obliga- 
tion. 

The person of moderate means who receives a five- 
dollar gift feels miserable under the impression that a 
one-dollar gift in return would not be acceptable. It is 
sad that this most joyous festival of the year should 
be marred by such unpleasant feelings, and yet it is the 
case in very many families, and leads to buying beyond 
one’s means. 

This is entirely wrong. The value of a gift does not 
lie in its price, but in the gift itself. Surely every per- 
son would find more pleasure in a present she knew 
was freely given than in one which she felt was given 
under a sense of obligation. 

How often people say, “I must give certain persons 
presents, but I would rather keep that money and buy 
myself something ;” or they say, “I suppose I will have 
to give presents, but I really cannot afford it.” Such 
persons do not possess the true Christmas spirit, and 
certainly cannot feel the truth of the proverb that «it 
is more blessed to give than to receive.” 

Persons who feel that they cannot afford to make 
presents should not make any, and, in case they feel 
averse to accepting when they do not give, they should 
notify their families and intimate friends that they ean- 
not make gifts, and request as a favor that none be 
given them. In this way all unpleasant feelings ean be 
avoided. The inability to afford gifts, is, however, only 
imaginary in most cases. It is usually due to the desire 
to give something which is beyond one’s means. 

The rich gifts are not always those which bring the 
greatest pleasure. ‘Thought and care are required in the 
selection of a gift, and the woman who goes down town 
for an afternoon without the slightest previous knowl- 
edge of what she intends to purchase, and selects all her 
gifts in a hurry, can hardly expect to give satisfaction 
or pleasure to their recipients. 

There are persons who make no attempt to give 
special pleasure with a gift. They look upon the cus- 
tom as a duty, and as long as they have a gift for each 
one, be it what it may, they consider that they have per- 
formed this duty and that is all that is necessary. 

It is advisable to purchase gifts at leisure, but in the 
country or in large cities where this is not convenient, 
and a regular Christmas shopping expedition must be 
made, it is advisable to have a list of intended pur- 
chases prepared before starting out. 


The wise woman always has a memorandum slip 


handy where she can jot down, during the year, the 
names of articles particularly desired by or appropriate 
for the various members of her family or friends. But 
where this has not been done, a list can be started 
At this time, 
especially, one will overhear desires expressed, and when 


even now so shortly before Christmas. 


a dear one says, “Oh, I wish somebody would give me 


handkerchiefs for Christmas!” just make a note of this 


on the list. If this is done with each person there will 
soon be a good list to select from. By this method one 
may be able to get all the friends and relatives just 
what they have been longing for, thus giving far greater 
pleasure than by expensive gifts they do not care for. 

The method of many people who ask each member of 
the family what she wishes and then buy the mentioned 
articles, is faulty. The gift which is a surprise always 
affords greater pleasure than one that is expected. 

It requires forethought and discretion to select 
appropriate gifts. The girl who is out of work would 
be more pleased with the pair of gloves she needs than 
with the finest volume of poems, even though she is 
fond of reading. The housewife who finds it ditheult 
to make both ends meet will feel more grateful for a 
set of towels, perhaps, than for a five-dollar vase; while 
the man in financial straits would appreciate the over- 
coat he cannot afford to purchase, much more than a 
roll-top desk. The only essential point in successful 
giving is to study the tastes, condition and desires of 
those to whom we wish to give, and catering to these, 
one cannot fail to give pleasure. 

An instance is recalled of a family who had always 
received expensive gifts from a certain lady; but the 
latter, becoming reduced in circumstances and not wish- 
ing to overlook Christmas, presented each one with a 
sinall homemade article. After Christmas, this family 
was heard to say: “It seems the poorer Mary is, the 
prettier presents she gives. She never gave us such 
lovely gifts as this year.” Instead of expending forty 
dollars for this family, as formerly, her actual outlay did 
not exceed three dollars, and all because she studied and 
made an effort to gratify the individual tastes. 

Where one has unreasonable friends, who are satis- 
fied only with expensive gifts, it is wisest not to make 
a special attempt to please them, but to simply give the 
best one’s means will permit. Experience has shown 
that even such persons are pleased with an inexpensive 
gift which happens to be just what they desired. 

In making gifts, do not take into consideration what 
will probably be received in return, and because a fifty- 
cent present is expected decide to give the friend noth- 
ing costing more. 

This recalls the incident of a wealthy lady, who, seeing 
the fac-simile of a gift she had received in a shop-win- 
dow, stepped in and priced it. She had been greatly 
pleased with the article, but when she learned that the 
value was only one dollar, and considered that she had 


presented the giver with an aicicle costing more than 
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twice as much, became infuriated and vowed this would 
he the last exchange of gifts with that person. 

Another person in reckoning the Christmas expenses 
nade the remark, “Oh, well, I am satisfied; IT guess I 
came out about even.” ‘These illustrations show what 
i farce Christmas giving is to some people, but there 

many good-hearted people in the world whose hearts 
ve filled with the true Christmas spirit and who find 

“more blessed to give than to receive.” These need no 
struction, unless it he in the wayof an injunetion to 

just to themselves as well as generous to their triends. 

Let the gift, if possible, be a complete surprise, let. it 

ippropriate for the person to whom it is viven, let it 

accompanied by a sincerity of kindly expression, and 
recipients will indeed be made happy, while the 


er will be happier still. 
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LOVE AND FAME. 


BY T. MCGRATH. 


looked for Fame, 

\nd Love came flitting by, 
But paused awhile, 

With bathed wings, to sigh: 
But still | looked for Fame. 
And Love fled by. 


Fame came at last. 

When hope was almost sped: 
Fame came at last, 

joy had fled: 
And then | looked for Love: 


When youth and 


} 
But Love was dead. 
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THE GENTLE ART OF LETTER-WRITING. 
BY CLAUDIA THARIN. 

IIL comparatively few are called upon to 
assist in the making of literature, a vast 
portion of the genus homo are engaged in 
correspondence, and it is a great pity that, 


us a rule, they do so badly! 


If people 


ld only be themselves, writing upon subjects with 


D> 


ch they and their correspondents are familiar, and 
a natural manner and phraseology; if, in a word, 
would ouly write as they talk, how much of interest 
letters would gain ! 
ertainly it is easier to talk than it is to write. Ges- 
, play of expression, peculiarity of tone and varying 
phasis, impart to the spoken word an individuality, 
ubieaning to which the written word must ever re- 
in a stranger, while the stimulus of an audience 
‘es smoother and more rapid the flow of thought. 
tone, by being entirely natural, can so charge the 
‘itten words with the essence of one’s own personality 
face and voice and manner are back of them, look- 
ig into the reader's face, and bringing the writer almost 


palpably present. As fragrance to the rose, as luster to 


the pearl, so is this intangible, vivifying quality to the 
written word. 

While still being yourself, turn to your correspondent 
that side of you which is most in sympathy with her. 
We all have more sides than one, and surely we do not 
turn to the Gradgrinds of the world our sentimental 
side, nor our serious one to the Harold Skimpoles. If 
the friend is artistic or literary, write to her of the books 
you read and of the art exhibits you attend, treating 
the matter sympathetically and as thoroughly as your 
knowledge of the subject permits. If you do not 
understand or if you know nothing of the subjects which 
interest her, read them up, that you may write to her 
somewhat comprehendingly, and ask her to tell you 
more; then wateh for glowing and entertaining letters 
from her, for in all the world there is nothing sweeter 
than sympathy in one’s chosen work. To the friend 
who has removed elsewhere, tell the doings of the town, 
the births and deaths and marriages among the old 
acquaintanees, all the neighborhood news, and ask how 
her new abode differs fromthe old. You will probably 
vet a letter by return mail, begging you to write soon 
again and thanking you for your + sweet” message. 

If traveling or off in a strange place, tell of your 
impressions of some one or two points, instead of giving 
a categorical list of the places and things visited. A 
letter was received the other day from an acquaintance 
who told, on one page. that she had been traveling, 
wnd qnentioned seventeen points of interest without 
telling a single thin ¢ about any one of them. This was 
very different from the method adopted by a friend 
who, last summer «did Europe. She wrote, from the 
valley of Chamouni, to three friends, one of whom is 
an artist, one literary, and one a model housewife who 
makes cookery her especial hobby. To the first 
mentioned the lady wrote of the wonderful color effects ; 
to the second of the sentiments inspired by the beauti- 
ful sceuery, giving. beside, little character-sketches and 
anecdotes of the people; to the third she described the 
domestic life, telling of some peculiar dishes and giving 
recipes of some. It is needless to say that those letters 
were read and re-read. 

To hold and to keep a friend by the slender chain of 
written words may be a little trouble, but it is a trouble 
that brings a great reward. It is worth considerable 
thinking and some studying, too, this giving of pleasure 
to the dear ones away from us. The taking of notes, 
the clipping from papers of little items of interest, be- 
come a source of pleasure and imental profit to us as 
well as to them. The prompt reply, the appreciative 
commenting on points in some late epistle, the little 
chats by the way as we go down the pages, the special 
meaning of the letter intended for just that one friend 
to Whom it is sent, make it a treasure indeed to the one 
who receives it, as the giving of ourselves, the breathing 
of our spiritual essence, keeps our image fresh in the 


mind and dear to the heart of our absent friend. 
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THE ART OF BREAD MAKING. 
A Very Indispensable Household Accomplishment. 
BY JANE E. CLEMMENS. 
HAT woman, even in this ease-loving age, 
would demean herself by serving a bak- 
That 


would cast a reflection upon her house- 


er’s pie upon the table! indeed 


wifely qualities, and she will nobly 

strive against such reflection so long as 
heaven leaves her strength. But why has she come, 
per force, to accept baker’s bread? It would be a 


worthy type of New Girl—we need not wait until 
she becomes a woman grown—that would consider it 
ats great an accomplishment to take of potatoes six, hops 
fresh one teacupful, flour one pint, sugar one teacuptul: 
salt one tablespoonful and boiling water two quarts. 
mixing them carefully and making bread which would 
he both pleasing to the eye and palate, as to carefully 
mix your paints and paint the picture of a loaf of bread 
which may look very natural and delicious but when 
husband or children come in hungry it doesn’t seem to 
satisfy their yearning for the real article as made by 
mothers or grandmothers. 

The making of good bread is one of the most difficult 
processes known in cookery, and demands the know ledge 
ot a scientist, combined with the skill of the trained 
cook. The perfect loaf. a pleasure alike to eve and taste, 
can only be achieved through a thorough study of the 
materials entering into its composition and the reasons 
for such a combination, and there must be also the 
knowledge gained from practical work, for in bread 
making as in everything else, the old adage holds good 
that practice makes perfect.” 

The best flour for bread making is made from the 
hard wheats. and is known under the general term of 
Haxall (trom the name of the inventor of the process ) 
or bread flour. These wheats contain a large proportion 
of gluten, which gives to the flour a vellow tinge and a 
gritty feeling. Gluten is a nourisher of the blood and 
muscles, so four containing it must be more healthful 
than the purely starchy flours; indeed, so high an 


Mrs. E. H. the 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology says, that =the 


authority on foods as Richards of 


bread made from fine flour, which is most tempting to 
the eves and palate, may after all be the one best adapted 
to the needs and conditions of the human system.” 
Gluten also possesses the quality of making a tough, 
elastic dough, a most important consideration, when the 


makine 


dough is to be expanded by a gas, as in bread g. 
A given quantity of flour, containing much gluten, will 
swell more on being moistened than do the other kinds; 
hence, although the first cost of the best bread flours may 
he a little more, they are most economical in the end. 
The yeast used in bread making not only should but 


must be of the purest and best to insure success.” Vague 
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ideas exist in the minds of many as to what yeast. is. 
It is a microscopic plant of the lowest order, and severa| 
varieties are known to scientists. Some of these ar 
improved by careful eultivation, and these pure yeast 
cultures, sold as compressed yeast, when fresh and good 
are the best. Yeast being a plant is subject to the sany 
laws of growth as other plants. Extreme cold and ly 
are alike fatal to it, which explains the fact that why 
bread dough is mixed with too hot a liquid, or becon 
frozen, it ceases to rise. 

The most wonderful step in bread making is 
planting of the yeast in the warm dough and the pow 
which the veast has in its growing to raise the ma 
The flour « 


tains stareh: the yeast in growing changes a portion 


which it does in the following manner : 


this starch to dextrine. a kind of sugar, and continu 
its work, the sugar is further changed to aleohol ar 
carbon dioxide, a gas which puffs up the dough. ‘T! 
fermentation, and is the same 


is alcoholic process 


that which makes all fermented liquors. Tf the pro 
is stopped at this time, either by stirring the dough \ 
by baking. the bread remains sweet, but allowed to 
tinue its course unchecked, after atime acetic ferme 
The 


learner will soon be able to detect the difference betw: 


tion begins and sour bread is the result. earnes 
the fragrant, pleasant odor of bread dough just right ; 
the pungent sour smell resulting from too long ris 
makine, « 
Then 


nutritious is made from all milk, and some on 


As to the wetting to be used in bread 
must be guided somewhat by circumstances. 
acco 
of expense must use water alone: however, the prefe: 

in most is given to half milk and half w 
With 


seelns to be a necessity. although its use is conden 


Causes 


many of these small amount of short 


by some teachers of domestic science. By its uss 
natural toughness of the dough is overcome anil 
nutritious quality increased. Hewater bread would 
quire the most, but even then let it be something besid 
an inferior quality of lard. A very small amount of sug 
adds to the good quality of the bread and supplies tli 
loss of the natural sugar of the wheat. 

In sueeesstul bread making the liquid used should | 
ata temperature of S50 degrees, aud lower even than th 
in extremely warm weather. Flour cnough should 
used to make a dough that does not spread. but ke 
its shape, and the more the dough is beaten the bet! 
will be the result. Instead of covering with a cloth, : 
most people are apt to do, use a closely fitting cov 
that no erust may form over the top during the process 
of rising, which must be accomplished in a room whiose 
temperature at first is 70 degrees and gradually falls to 
60 degrees or even lower. Do not, if it can be avoided, 
put the bread to rise standing with one side exposed to 
the heat from the range. With the temperatures indi- 
cated, the bread should rise perfectly on the kitchen 


table. After the yeast has done its work, the dough 


occupies more than twice the space that if did in the 
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beginning, and if it cannot be attended to at once, cut 
it through and through with a knife, thus forcing it to 
do the same work over again, but when it has risen the 
second time, have no further delay in kneading. 
Kneading is a process not easily described. By it the 
dough is made tender and fine grained. The process is 
best learned by observation of some one skilled in 
the art, and by practice. The dough should be of 
such consistency that the merest dusting of the board 
d hands, with flour will suttice. Too much flour 
dded at this stage would make the finished loaf hard 
md dry. Divide the kneaded loaf into halves, make 
wh into a round shape, and put close together into 
pan Whieh should measure about nine inches in 
wth. three inches in depth, and five in width at the 
and a little broader at the top. Cover this time 
vith a towel and let rise again until double its bulk, 
wl if possible away from the range, as by so doing 


bread will be finer grained, then bake at once. 


taking kills the yeast germs, and fixes the air cells 
ich are formed in the rising: it also dissipates the 
cohol and carbon dioxide. Owing to the large 
nount of water contained in the dough the tempera- 
-of the inside of the loaf does not rise above 212 
vrees: but the outside, from the greater heat of the 
i. soon browns, or in other words the starch is 
anged to dextrine. The same change is seen in bread 
operly toasted. Inthe process of digestion all starches 
nust be similarly changed, so the importance of thor- 
nigh baking is apparent. 
Phe fire should be sutlicient to last through the entire 
king, and the oven should be hot enough at first to 
if the dough and partially brown it within fifteen 
minutes. Turn the loaves while in the oven several 
times, that they may rise evenly, and when well browned 
mich decrease the heat, cover with thick brown paper 
ud bake forty-five minutes, then remove from the pans 
d cool uncovered as quickly as possible. Tf a soft 
crust is desired, rub the loaves while hot with a little 
butter folded ina piece of clean cloth. 
Bread is commonly made with yeast, because that 
tisedk with prepared powders dloes not keep well; it very 
hecomes hard and dry. though sweet and white 
When perfectly fresh. Daily baking becomes an irksome 
ul endless task to the housewife, though no doubt 
she would rather do it than follow the example set in 
German and Swiss farmhouses, where «baking day” 
comes but onee in three weeks. The home breadmaker 
who prefers her own yeast has an extra chance for sue- 
cess, With very little extra trouble, and then she need 
only bake onee or twice «a week. Bread is best 
kept in an earthen jar, with a close cover, which 
should be washed, sealded and dried in the open air 
twice a week. 
The following reeipes have been well tested and if 


carefully followed good bread will be the result. 
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YEAST. 

Boil six medium-sized potatoes and mash them very 
fine. While the potatoes are boiling tie one teacupful 
of fresh, lightly broken hops in a little bag and let 
boil for half an hour in two quarts of boiling water. 
Mix one pint of sifted flour, one teacupful of sugar, 
and one tablespoonful of salt together well in a large 
bowl, and pour on the boiling hop-water stirring 
constantly. Thin the mashed potatoes by adding 
sufficient of the liquid mixture to make it of a consis- 
tency to pour into the bowl, holding back the bulk, 
strain it through a sieve; when cold, add one cupful of 
bakers’ yeast dissolved in a little warm water. When 
partly light, stir it down two or three times in as many 
hours, and at the end of that time it will be light. 
Keep it in glass jars well covered, or bottle it. 

ONE LOAF OF BREAD. 

Boil three-fourths cup of milk and melt in it one 
tablespoonful of lard or butter, then add three-fourths 
cup of water, one-half teaspoonful salt, one small table- 
spoonful of sugar and one-fourth cake yeast, softened 
in water to cover. Beat and stir in gradually and 
thoroughly from four to five cups of sifted bread tlour. 
If it is desired to raise the dough quickly use double 
the quantity of yeast, and make a little thicker with 
flour, as rapid rising thins the dough. 


AFTERNOON-TEA BREAD. 
Take one cup of milk, one teaspoonful each of butter 


and sugar, one-fourth yeast cake, one saltspoonful of salt, 


flour and the white of one egg. Warm the bread 


howl 
and spoon: scald the milk and allow it to cool; sift the 
four. Butter the bowl, and add the warm milk: melt 
the butter, and dissolve the sugar, salt and yeast in it; 
sift in the flour until a stiff dough is made, which does 
not stick to the bowl. Beat well. Cut the beaten white 
of the egg into the dough carefully. Cover the bowl 
with a towel, and allow the dough to rise until twice its 
size. If the temperature is 70 degrees Fahrenheit, it 
will take an hour. Cut the dough down and beat well. 
Shape into a loaf, rolls or biscuit. Allow them to rise 


until twice the size. Bake in a hot oven. 
RYE BREAD. 

Take two quarts of wheat flour, two pounds of rye 
flour, a little salt and one-fourth pint of good yeast, with 
water enough to form into a stiff dough. Let it stand 
in a warm place three hours, then bake three hours. 

WHOLE-WHEAT BREAD. 

Seald one cupful of milk, add one cupful of water, 
one teaspoonful each of salt, sugar and butter. When 
this is lukewarm add one-fourth of a yeast cake dissolved 
in one-half of a cupful of lukewarm water, and enough 
whole wheat flour to make a thin batter. Have this 
done by six o’clock and set in a warm place until ten 


o'clock. Add enough flour to make a soft dough 
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kneading well. Let it rise until morning. Then stir 
down and pour into well-greased pans and let it rise half 


an hour. Bake one hour in a moderate oven. 


SALT-RISING BREAD. 

To one teacupful of milk add enough boiling water 
to bring it to blood temperature. Add a little sugar 
and salt, one tablespoonful of graham flour or corn meal, 
and two tablespoonfuls of wheat flour; mix well and 
set to rise by placing the bowl in warm water. Should 
water show on top, sprinkle in a little water and stir. 
Mix as other breads. Put in pans and let stand until 
light. When risen enough, bake as quickly as possible, 


and when done brush the erust with butter. 


ROLLS. 


Boil one pint of milk, and melt in one-fourth cup of 
butter, then add one-half teaspoonful of salt and one 
tablespoontul of sugar. When cool enough add one- 
half cake of yeast, softened in water to cover; then stir 
in gradually from four to five cups of bread flour. Raise 
the same as bread. After being risen this dough can 
be shaped in a variety of ways. Folded rolls can be 
made by rolling the dough after kneading one-half inch 
thick, then cut into large or small rounds. With the 
fingers draw these rounds out to an oval shape; spread 
all over with melted butter, and then double evenly to- 
gether. Place on the pan two inches apart.  Biseuits 
can be made by cutting off small pieces of the dough, 
after kneading, rolling lightly inthe pals of the hands 
until round, and then putting close together in the bak- 
ing pan. Rolls need a hotter oven at first than bread 
and should bake from fifteen to twenty minutes. 
Original in GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 

SOUP AND SOUP STOCK. 
As Perfectly Prepared in the Cooking Schools. 
BY EMMA LOUISE HAUCK ROWE. 


No. 5.—sourps sTock. 


ANY kinds of soups can be made 
without stock, and derive their 
names from the particular ingre- 


dient used, generally some kind 


of vegetable, prepared and combined 
with water or mik, or both. 

When milk is to be used largely in a soup, it is much 
better to use the double boiler and thus avoid all possibil- 
ity of burning the milk and spoiling the soup. Tlowever 
careful one may be in cooking milk in a single keitle, 
there is always a possibility and even probability that 
it will be burned a trifle. Burning is impossible when 
using a double boiler, which is scarcely more trouble. 

Most of the vegetable soups are better if made thick— 
Puree,—rather than thin, though to be sure this is after 


all only a matter of individual taste. 


Decembe 


The SOUPS here viven are suflicient for four people. 
Tomato Soup. 

Cook one tablespoonful of butter until it bubbles, to 
which add one tablespoonful of cornstarch (some prefe: 
flour). Mix together into asmooth paste and add gradual- 
ly, stirring pertectly smooth, two eups of strained tomato 
and two eups of boiling water (mixed). Cook at least ten 
minutes, by which time the rawness of the cornstareh o) 
flour will be obviated. Salt and pepper to taste. If thi 
flavor of onion be liked, sliced onion ean be fried with the 
butter before the cornstarch or flour is added. 

If the above recipe mikes the Soup Loo hin or to 


“an change if 


thick to suit your individual taste, vou 
consistency by adding more cornstarch or more boili: 
water. This will of course apply to all the soups whi 


are thickened at all. 


Potato Soup. 

Cook five or six medium sized potatoes; mash, and add 
to them one quart of boiling milk, two teaspoonfuls of sal 
one saltspoonful of pepper, and a dash of cayenne peppe 
(more or less seasoning to taste Mix together well an 
rub through a strainer. Now put this mixture into t! 
double boiler. It is essential that the double boiler |x 
used ; otherwise there will be much danger of the so 
scorching or burning. Mix free from lumps one tabi 
spoonful of flour with four tablespoonfuls of milk ai 
add to the mixture in the double boiier, stirring constant 
ly until the soup thickens sutticiently. A lump of butte 
added and allowed to melt and mix thoroughly with the 
soup is an improvement. 

Bean or Pea Soup. 

Toone pint of water add one pint of cooked beans © 
peas and bring to a boil; then rub through a strainer. 
Melt one level tablespoonful butter and when it bubbles 
add one level tablespoontul of flour, stirring smooth. ‘Thy 
add the strained vegetable gradually, continuing to st 
smooth. As the mixture thickens, add gradually a pint of 
hot milk (more or less according to the consisteney desired 
Cook three or four minutes, stirring all the time, anid 
serve. This soup shouid also be cooked in adouble boile: 
Celery Soup. 

Often only the inner pieces of celery are fit for use WwW 
cooked. The outside pieces, however, serve very well to 
stewed celery or celery soup. Prepare the outside piec 
of two bunches of celery, by washing and seraping as us 
al. Then cut into small pieces and cook in one pint 
boiling salted water. Whensoft, remove from the stove 
mash well, leaving it in the water in which it was boiled 
Add one pint of hot milk, mix well, and strain. Now p 
the mixture into the top of the double boiler: add salt ai 
pepper to taste, and thicken with one tablespoonful « 
flour rubbed smooth with four tablespoonfuls of wat 
Cook until the soup is of the proper consisteney and serve 
very hot. 

Clam or Lobster Soup. 

Take one pint of chopped cooked clams, or lobster. o 
quart of milk, two tablespoo ifulsof flour. one table spoon 
ful of butter, salt and pepper to taste. Proceed as fora 
sauce, by putting the butter intoa saucepan and as it bub 
bles add the flour and stir smooth. Then add gradual! 
the hot milk, stirring smooth and free from lumps. Add 
the clams or lobster and simmer gently for about tive 
minutes. Add salt and pepper to taste. A dash of cas 
enne pepper may be used if liked. Eitherserve the soup 
strained or not, as preferred. Instead of milk for clam 
soup, some of the clam liquor can be used, in which case 
the liquor must be allowed to come to a boil and thie 
scum be removed. 
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And Pleasures. 4 


lhe winds that blow from home to me, 

llow sweet their breath! they kiss my cheek. 
And over life’s tempestuous sea, 

What tender words of love they speak! 


Ah, happy home! where dear ones dwell, 
Your benedictions on the air 
Come, with the night-wind’s mystic swell, 
Sureharged with love, perfumed by prayer. 
Not Persian rose, nor odors rare, 
From Ceylon’s groves, nor fair Cathay, 
Can with home’s violets compare, 
Nor sweet breath from its hawthorn spray. 


Men now upon the winds that come 

From where Love’s compass seeks the west 
I seem to hear the wild bees’ hum, 

The chirp of birdlings in the nest. 


| see the swallows dart and play, 
| hear the moecking-bird’s glad strain: 
If | could fly, ah, soon, like they, 
I'd come to thee, dear home, again! 
For there are never fairer skies, 
Nor flowers so sweet, where’er we roam, 
Nor readier hands, nor brighter eves, 
Nor warmer hearts than those at home! 
N. O. Times-Democrat , 


~This is the parlor, eh?” tentatively remarked the 
al estate agent, who was looking over the house. 
~ Yes.” replied the old) man Kidder; 


“but usually 
| it the court room—lve 


got seven daughters, you 
now.” Tlarper’s Bazar. 


“How Winter is at hand, and its desolation 
Desolate!’? will soon cover the land. “ Desolation,” 
did we say? Is there not, indeed, a 

better word and thought for the season upon which we 


‘about to enter? So thinks a reverend gentleman, 
riting in one of the current magazines, and his reasons 
nay properly be quoted at some length : 

Tlow desolate!” Such is the common remark when 
in late antumn or winter we look out of the window on 
a dull, cloudy, or possibly rainy day. Is the asserted 
desolation real or apparent? ‘To test the merits of a 


locality, choose the most hopelessly commonplace corner, 


some unreclaimed swampy bit that has detied the farmer, 


and, if if proves too fullof interest to be exhausted in 


where is the asserted desolation? «The 
fault is with ourselves, not with 


ole day's st 


irreclaimable nature. 
We have persistently turned our baeks upon her, and so 
devoutly worshiped the artificial that much of what is 
thoroughly good and wholesome is looked upon with 


dread or indifference. The pleasure asserted of the 


pathless woods is also in the trackless swamps, and lurks 
in the weedy corners of badly cultivated fields. To the 
untrained eye a clump of bushes may seem as aimlessly 
grouped as iy neighbor's woodpile; but it is not so. 


There is no lack of purpose, no neglect, on nature’s part, 


and nothing ot weed or bush ( 


r sapling that has not a 
deeper signiticance than one is likely to fathom. To 
speak of desolation because green leaves are lacking is 
the arrogant speech of ignorance. The truth is, without 
regard to evergreen trees, the absenee of green leaves is 
comparative, not absolute. [have not yet, in forty years’ 
wanderings, been unable to find at least one fresh living 
leat in the course of a morning's ramble. Nature keeps 
up a sortof guerrilla warfare with winter long after her 
main army has been defeated, and brave weeds find safe 
retreats and flourish unmolested in neglected nooks to 
Which attention is never directed; and yet, casting a 
careless glance over field and forest, we exclaim, in our 
ignorance: desolate!’ The million lanees of 
the thistle may avail nothing against the legions of 
frost: but it would seem to be otherwise, for here, long 
after the grass is wilted and brown, a blooming thistle 
lifts its purple plumes and invites the goldfinch, now in 
late autumn, just as it did in the steamy, hot, sunny 
August afternoons. This is an encouragement surely to 
examine more closely this asserted desolation of the day. 
The goldtinch is no stranger even in midwinter, but, 
When Christmas is net far off, you do not look for it on 
blooming thistles: yet To saw one this dreary mid- 
November day. 


* The man TP marry,” said the blond widow, must be 
a hero.” 

“Tle will be,” remarked the savage bachelor.—Cincin- 
nati Enquirer. 


Home. 
| — 
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Dinner There is one place in New York city 
fora Cent. where adinner—so-called--may be had for 
a cent. The meal furnished for this 
amount consists either of a pint bowl of cotfee and a 
generous slice of bread, a quart bowl of soup and a slice 
of bread, or two slices of bread alone. Three cents will of 
course buy the entire menu, consisting of a pint of coffee, 
a quart of soup, and four slices of bread. The advocates 
of extreme economy in the cost of living have here a 
vivid object lesson, but the customer with sensitive 
nerves will scarcely make the restaurant a& permanent 
boarding place. This one cent” dining room is hud- 
dled down in a corner almost touching the famous 
Mariners’ temple of Oliver street, a block away from 
Chatham square, where streams of people from all the 
four corners of town pass and repass. It is little more 
than a wooden hut, some eighteen feet long and perhaps 
seven broad, with a little addition tacked on to it, which 
serves as a kitchen. Small as it is, however, it feeds an 
average of 1,000 people in a day, twenty being able to 
squeeze in before the counter at one time; on some days 
ws many as 1,400 have eaten there. Tramps, outcasts, 
vagrants and men who have fallen so low that they will 
never get up in the world again, come daily, sometimes 
three times a day, with the last copper they have in their 
pockets, to drink coffee, munch the bread and eat the 
pea soup that constitute the bill of fare of this most 
lowly of eating houses. It is a strange congregation 
truly that one sees within its narrow four walls—a econgre- 
gation of faces stamped with vice and debauchery, of 
patched and rusty garments and unwashed cuticle. 
Women occasionally come to this penny dining room, 
but as the proprietor doesn’t care for their custom, they 
do not annoy him often. 
ooo 
“De mem’ry of dis watermillion,” said Brother 
Watkins, as he finished an unsatisfactory repast. “will 
allus be green.” 
0 
The Is there a steady and marked im- 
Improyement provement in the taste of our common 
of Taste. people? Such is the opinion of one of 
the leading magazines devoted to the 
interests of fashion and society; and this is its dedue- 
tion, after apparently careful observation: If one really 
cares to know whether there is any improvement in public 
taste, the fact, or the reverse, is readily ascertainable by 
inquiries and observation in many directions. For in- 
stance, men who have been manufacturers for t hirty years 
and more will invariably state that in this country since 
1876, and in England since the beginning of the mission 
of William Morris and his fellow workers, there has been 
a marked and steady advance in artistic appreciation on 
the part of the public, amounting, indeed, to a revolution 
in taste. Crudity of color and design have been mate- 


rially softened, textures have been beautified, these radi- 


December 


cal changes appearing in all the materials that enter into 
the construction, furnishing or decoration of houses, and 
in the fabries, jewelry and gewgaws with which woman 
clothes and adorns herself. Those jewelers who have 
been in the business for years tell how taste has changed 
in their trade. Time was when bizarre designs were 
sought after by dealers in the South and West, and in 
the interior towns of the Middle and Eastern States. 
Since the Centennial Exposition the demand has been 
more and more for delicate patterns, and not even the 


poorest community can be persuaded to invest in thy 


tawdry ornaments which delighted persons a quarter o 
a century ago. | And the tale of the jeweler’s trade is 
duplicated in every other line of manufacture. Th: 
process of art education is a slow one essentially. but 
there is steady progression. 

IlusBanp (suddenly waking up at dead of night) 
What in the world was that noise ? 

Wife (ealmly)—It’s all right, dear. The nests « 
the State ball are just coming home. and I slipped cow 
and gave our front door a slam. so that the neiehber 


would think we were there. 


The Art Dinner giving, very sensibly says 
of writer in What to Eat. is an art 


Dinner Giving. which few excel. It is easy enoug 
to select a number of dishes from 
cookery-book, and have them prepared in a more or less 
appetizing manner by one’s cook, or to order a dint 
complete in allits details from some caterer; but to mal 
each guest feel that he has dined well without vivir 
him the conviction that be has dined heavily is a fea 
hot often accomplished even by the most particular 
hostess. The American entertainer is prone to excess I 
the quantity which he offers to his guests. He does this 
out of a mistaken idea of hospitality, not from any f 
of being called mean if he should give only a small 
past. As arule, a dinner should consist of not mor 
than five or six chief courses—that is, soup, fish, entr: 
roust and vegetables, each one served separately, followe: 
hy an entremel of some sort, and fruit. This is considered 
quite sufficient by European entertainers, who seldom 
give more than that, and whose guests would be shocked 
to see four or five vegetables on the table at the same 
time. With the entree are often served two vegetabl 
but the chief dish of that kind always comes on as 
separate course, either just before or after the roast. 
The celebrated dinner given in London by Mr. Wall 
which has been referred to in gastronomical treatises 
for over fifty years, consisted simply of clear turtle. 
whitebait, grouse, apple fritters, and jelly. Anot! 
dinner given by that renowned entertainer compri-ed 
spring soup, turbot, ribs of beef, dressed crab, and jelly 
And the amateurs who were asked to these simple re 


pasts were all satisfied with the result. 
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AND... 


: “At last the truth is dawning on the minds of men that the kingdom of Heaven must come on earth 
through the gateway of childhood. This means that society must be moralized at the beginning.”’ 


vinalin Goop 
The Bird’s Good-Bye. 
BY J. B. OM. WRIGHT. 
\ wild bird sat ina treetop high 
The air was growing chill, 
\nd sang a simple melody, 
As wild birds often will: 
You will miss my song when the wintry sky 
Ilangs ever dark and drear, 
But | will sing as in days gone by 
When spring's tirst flowers appear. 
| leave my old nest where it hangs 
Up here in the treetop high: 
And I know it willeling to the lonely boug 


When the winds go hurrying by. 


But bam called to the southland tair. 
Beneath a milder sky. 


I teel the chill of the snow-tilled air 


And bid you all good-bye. 


ooo 


Good 


Christmas Fun. 
BY LANTA WILSON SMITH. 
We'll not hang our stockings this veur said M 
| to her little flock, but To will telegraph Santa to 


dour gifts by express, and that will be somethine 


eit happened that on Christmas morning there was 
pattering around of bare feet to invite eolds, lout 
child was in his plaee at) breakfast. for the box 
ik arrive shortly after. As they were folding their 
upkins, the servant announced : 
‘\ box from Santa Claus is at the door. ma‘m.” 


\ shont and a serabble were quelled by manmnina, who 


‘Let us stay here, children, and while Jane takes 
away the dishes, papa can set the box right in the center 
of the table.” 
lle brought it in after a little delay, a large paste- 


bosarel box, covered with express labels and directions, 
1From Santa Claus,” in large letters. When the 


cover was raised nothing was to be seen but sawdust. 


‘ 

“QO, it’s a sell!” cried the boys, and the girls were 
ready lo ery. 

But things are olten packed in sawdust,” observed 
“and move that we have fishing party. 
Joluny is the youngest and he may have his turn first.” 

Ilis little fist was plunged into the very center of the 
box and out came a package marked « Manama.” She 
Wis most thoroughly astonished, but with a sly look 
al papa she said, «1 wondered why it took Vou so long 
to brine in the box.” 

Tt was rather heavy,” returned papa innocently, not 
it all eaver to see the set of cotfee spools the rest were 
admiring 

One by one the articles are fished out till net one 
remains in the box. Then the children take their 
treasures away for a happy forenoon of play. The 
dining room is well sprinkled with sawdust, but it is 

tsily removed. and they all vote the plan a great success. 

\t another home they have a game of hide and seek. 


\fter tea they gather in the parlor and papa announces 


Now, children. mamma and will hide your gifts in 
the roots vou tnay choose. and you will have to search 
for them. Carrie. what room will you have?” 

appropriate the guest chamber for once.” replies 
the eldest. 

Harry ?” 

own will do, think.” 

*And Charley 

~T like the dining room pretty well.” 

Alice hay choose.” 

take mamima’s room.” 

‘All right, mamma will take the back parlor and I 
the library. My young friends, if you have any gifts 
for me, just give them to mamma. [ will take pleasure 
in hiding in the most intrieate place any you may have 
for her.” 

There was a great smuggling of bundles for a while 
and then the children waited in the parlor till the gifts 
were hidden in mysterious and funny places. Then 
they pulled straws to see which should begin. Carrie 
got the longest straw, so they all proceeded to the guest 
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chamber to watch while she searched here and there 
for gifts, saying after every one, + How lovely !Are there 
any more?” 

Then Charley had his turn, and made great fun by 
his earnest efforts to find an article that was in plain 
sight. Room after room was searched, making an 


evening full of mirth and happy surprises. 


Vriginal in GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
THE LITTLE AUTOCRAT. 


BY ANNA E. TREAT. 
Three years ago you could not find 
Upon our pleasant street, 
Another little home like ours 
So orderly and neat. 
Our baby boy has changed all that, 
But we are quite resigned, 
If but the little autocrat 
Is easy in his mind. 


. 


It may indeed seem rather strange 
To unaccustomed eves, 

To see the parlor chairs o’erturned. 
(A railroad enterprise 

But when we see, within the cab. 
A curly head appear. 

We can but throw a kiss to him. 
The roguish engineer, 

And oft in military zeal 
The sofa he'll invade, 

And with the downy cushions build 
A silken barricade. 

Then if at times within the room 
The silence settles deep, 

We find upon the fortress walls 
The general—asleep. 

For him we bend the willing knee 
In lowly sports and gay. 

Content if by our loving wiles 
He has a happy day. 

And lightly do we count the care 
Or work of any kind, 

If but the little autocrat 
Is easy in his mind. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


Winter Bird Study. 
BY A. M. TUTTLE. 

If you are interested in birds but have some of the 
not uncommon species vet to become acquainted with, 
do not neglect the frequent opportunities which the 
Winter months afford. Bird lovers will tell you that 
May is the month of months for bird study and that 
spring and early summer are the seasons when one 
should be afield. Quite true, but there are further eon- 
siderations worth weighing. In the heyday of song and 
mating, nest-building and food collecting, the novice is 
embarrassed by a superfluity of material and realizes that 
he makes better headway when there is less to demand, 
all at once, his eager eyes and ears. For this reason it 
is not a bad plan to begin bird study at a season when 


but few varieties are to be found. 


December 


of observation in winter than during the nesting season. 
An ear of corn fastened in a tree within sight of the 
window will often insure pleasant half hours with the 
handsome jays. If they do not at first find your lure, 
give them a taste of your bounty farther off and they 
will soon grow bold enough to approach the house, 
I have never yet seen two jays so amiable as to feed at 
the same time off one ear of corn, and their many pos 
tires and maneuvers never fail to stir afresh my admi 
ration for their brilliant plumage and jaunty airs. Whe: 
their hunger is satistied—and it is astonishing how many 
of the large kernels one bird can swallow— it is amusing 
to watch them carrying off what remains. A giant eln 
isa favorite storehouse with my bluejay pensioners, 
but whether they ever return for the kernels of cor: 
they have hammered so cleverly into the bark crevices. 
I am never able to discover. 

A marrow bone or bit of meat fastened to any con 
venient branch or trellis will attract the chickadees aid 
‘lowny woodpeckers, both such cheery, bright-mannered| 
creatures as to win one’s heart on a winter day. To lear 
the downy’s sharp call is to know all he can offer in a 
musical way, but the chickadee has not only two distin: 
songs but a way of varying his ealls and brief lispings 
that gives the novice opportunity for some training ot 
both ear and memory. 

One never knows what a walk in even frozen fields 
Het bring to view, and the chances are always good fo 
encounter with a song sparrow in the hedge. a nut 
hatch on some tree trunk, a COM of voldtinches 
dull attire, or a flock of tree sparrows and juncos sha 


ing a feast of weed seed in happy companionship. 
Dull Boys. 


Dull boys often become clever and suecesstul men, 
but this is simply on account of the fact that dull boy 
are only slow boys, and it takes more time for thei 
brains to grow than the others. It is steady worl 
ceaseless endeavor, that tells. Then again we forget thea 
a bright boy may be handicapped by other qualities: 
may not have the physical strength or energy of tli 
other, while the dull boy is carried forward by never-fai 
ing energy and strength; for it is often his dullness 
school which makes the dull boy’s subsequent success 
conspicuous. How many dull boys have become stil! 
duller men! Like the old reproach about ministers’ sous 
one bright boy that turns out ill is made to stand 
the whole class; and one dull boy that turns out well ¢ 
rities his whole class. Notwithstanding all our inventions. 
all our progress, the old Scripture doctrine still holds 
good—that men reap what they sow, and cannot gathes 
grapes of thistles nor figs of thorns. It can be set down, 
therefore, as an established rule, that bright boys genera! 
ly do turn out to be bright men, and dull boys genera! 


ly do turn out to be dull men. 
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Original in GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 
The Window-Gardener’s Tools. 


BY P. T. PRIMROSE, 


When once the house plants are established indoors 
the window-gardener needs but few tools, but there are 
one or two utensils it is worth while to have. The 
stout wire hairpin with which she loosens the soil is so 
much a part of every woman's workday equipment 
that it might pass without mention. The rubber bot- 
tle, which when compressed yields a fine spray, is a de- 
cided convenience, and no red spiders should flourish 
where it is in frequent use. Unless woodwork and floor 
coverings are particularly choice the plants may be 
lightly sprayed without removing them from shelf and 
bracket, and when carned to sink or bath tub for a 
thorough soaking the atomizer is still useful. Where 
it is in daily use one should be careful to notice whether 
sutlicient water is also poured upon the soil, a dried out 
ball of earth whose surface is frequently sprinkled be- 
ing anything but helpful to plant growth. Of course 
no sweeping or dusting must be done in the room while 
the foliage is still damp. 

Quite as useful as the rubber sprinkler is a small 
watering pot in either one or two-quart size. With the 
nozzle removed it is far handier than a pitcher for wa- 
tering and for use at the bath tub or sink gives complete 
drenching of the soil and washing of foliage. Atmos- 
pherie conditions vary, but most plants thrive better 
under a weekly cleansing and soaking than if a constant 
dribbling be kept up. Yet to become dry to the point 
of wilting is injurious to almost any specimen. 

A teapot discarded from table use, its leak repaired 
with a bit of putty if need be, may serve a second term 
of office among the house plants. Hidden in some 
handy corner beside the package of plant food, it may 
be used for brewing the concoction, and will make 
easier to remember the proper quantity to be used. One 
kept in some back shed will serve well for making ap- 
plications of soot water and barnyard and _hen-roost 
fertilizers in liquid form. The temptation to use these 
teas too strong and too infrequently is lessened when they 
may be conveniently measured and neatly handled. 
The knowing just how, and how much, does actually go 
far toward saving time and labor. 


Garden 


The History of a Flower. 

Early in the century the famous nursery gardener, Lee, 
was walking inWapping when his eyes were attracted by a 
flower unknown to him. It was in the window of a small, 
dingy house, and Lee at once determined to have it. He 
entered the house and proposed to buy the plant, but the 
owner, an old lady, met the request with a refusal. The 
flower had been given to her by her husband, who was a 
sailor, and she did not feel inclined to part with it. 

Lee increased his offer in proportion to the woman’s 
reluctance, and when the sum reached 842 the temptation 
proved too great. The owner agreed to part with the 
treasure with the understanding that she was to have two 
young plants in its place. The gardener walked away 
with the coveted flower in his hand. Cuttings struck 
freely, and soon Lee was in possession of 300 plants; 
Visitors to his nursery were charmed when they beheld 
for the first time the dainty hanging blossoms of the now 
familiar fuchsia. 

The success of the new flower was rapid, and it soon 
became one of the chief ornaments in every greenhouse, 
while the more hardy varieties were planted out of doors. 
When the fashion for fuchsias was at its height whole 
conservatories were devoted to them. The day of their 
glory has passed, but here and there we see them still, 
and it is not likely that they will again become so scarce 


that a gardener will offer over 840 for a single plant. 


A florist was exhibiting toa visitor four or five young 
rubber plants with mottlings of grayish white on the 
leaves, the rich green of the plant looking the deeper 
for the contrast. * Do you know what made that?” he 
asked. + They’re as healthy plants as I have in the 
place. It’s charcoal. I fill the bottom of the pot with 
powdered charcoal, and that’s what I get. I can’t ex- 
plain it. I only know it works that way with several 
plants. Ilere are a couple of dracenas, for example. 
Normally they are a regular leaf of green. You notice 
that those upper leaves are as red as the finest October 
maple you have seen this year. It’s owing to charcoal.” 


“ Madge, you’ve been married unhappily once; why 
do you risk it again?” 
« Well, you see, this is another man.”—Chicago Record. 
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RECIPES FOR THE CHAFING-DISH. 


As Given in Boston Cooking-School Lectures. 
BY MRS. ARTHUR STANLEY. 
The bachelor, or even the benedict, very often finds 
the chafing-dish not merely a luxury, but an almost 
indispensable convenience, when it becomes necessary to 
The 
benedict, in fact, not infrequently brings the article 


prepare a light lunch at his living place or home. 


into service in giving entertainment to a few friends; 
possibly when the house is left under his care, or at 
other times when disposed to show what he is capable 
of doing in the culinary line. 

It is always better and safer to go through an experi- 
mental process before giving the party, since otherwise 

fond 
and. it 


mortification may result at the failure of some 


anticipation. The unexpected often happens; 
must be admitted that the chafing-dish in the hands of 
2 novice is a rather uncertain instrument. 

It is well said that young women who never would 
like to dabble 


with omelets and rarebits ina polished chating dish, and 


cook if obliged to go into the kitchen 


> 


before they realize it they become interested in the art 
of getting up a good meal. 
Eggs, No. 1. 

Put the inner dish into the water basin, drep in half a 
tablespoonful of butter, and when melted add one-half 
cup of milk. Drop in four eggs, one at a time, leaving the 
yolks whole; season with salt, black pepper, and a trace 
of cayenne. When the whites have become almost firm 
sprinkle over two tablespoontuls of grated cheese, cook till 
sufficiently done, and serve on toast. 

Eggs, No. 2. 

Cook four eggs in a tablespoontul of butter until the 
whites are firm; season with salt and pepper, and remove 
from the blazer. Brown two tablespoonfuls of butter, 
add a teaspoonful of vinegar, and pour over the eggs. 
Mince Pies. 

These are made only in part in the chafing dish, yet the 
novelty is a pleasing one. Cook one and ahait cups of 
chopped apple in a tablespoonful of butter till soft; then 
add one-third cup each of and cider, two- 
thirds cup of sugar, one-half cup of rolled cracker crumbs, 
one tablespoenful of vinegar, the juice and grated rin’ of 
a lemon, one-third cup each of raisins (seeded and eut in 
pieces) and currants, one-fourth cup of finely cut citron, 
and one-fourth teaspoonful each of clove, cinnamon, and 


molasses 


nutmeg, a few grains of mace, and salt to the taste. Mix 
the ingredients carefully, and when thoroughly heated 
put aspoonfulor two in pastry shells which have been 
previously baked and kept warm, and the pies are ready 
to serve. 

Rarebit with Ale, 

Melt a tablespoonful of butter, add one-third cup of ale 
or beer, and when hot put in one-half pound of finely eut 
cheese, a level teaspoonful of mustard, one-fourth tea- 
spoonful each of pepper and salt. When the cheese is 
melted add the yolks and whites of two eges beaten 
separately and then tolded together; stir until well mixed 
and serve on thin crackers. 

Bean Rarebit. 

Melt in the chafing-dish two tablespoonfuls of butter, 
add one-half teaspoonful of salt, one-fourth teaspoonful 
of paprica, and one cup of sifted cold baked beans. When 
the mixture is heated through, add one-half cup of milk, 
and when well mixed two-thirds of a cup of soft cheese 
cut fine, anda secant teaspoonful of Worcestershire sauce. 
Stir until the cheese is melted, then serve on crackers. 
Cream Rarebit. 

Melt a tablespoonful of butter, to which add one halt 
pound of cheese cut fine, one saltspoonful of salt, and one- 
fourth as much pepper. When the whole 
creamy, add gradually one cup of cream and the beaten 
yolks of two eggs. Serve on toast or light crackers. 
Creamed Peas. 

If canned peas are used, they should be taken from the 
cans, rinsed in cold water, and then covered with boiling 
water and allowed to boil for one minute: then drain. 
Melt two tablespoontuls of butter in the ehating-dish, add 
a level tablespoonful of flour, a teaspoonful of sugar, and 
one-half teaspooutul of salt. Then stir in one pint of peas 
and one-third of a cup of milk. 


has become 


Deviled Oysters, 

Having the ingredients all prepared and 
beforehand (which should be done in every case), melt in 
the dish three tablespoonfuls of butter, add one-fourth ot 
a cup of flour, one-half teaspoonful of curry powder, a 
teaspoonful of Worcestershire sauce, and ten drops of 
Tobaseo. Add a pint of oysters, with their liquor, and tli 
juice of half alemon. Cook till the edges of the oysters 
curl, season with salt, and serve on toast or crackers. 


measured 
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100,000 new subseribers before Easter, 


Wants and 
wants to hear from 1000 young men and women who 
think they can get one hundred subseribers each. 
Write us for particulars, addressing all communications 


to Goop Springfield, Mass. 
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Original in GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, 


THE SECRET. 


BY LALIA MITCHELL. 


Two restless bare feet rosy red, 
A little tousled, golden head, 
And eyes as bright as ever shone 
Since Christmas first on earth was known. 
Ten fingers eager for a prize, 
A mouth half-open in surprise, 


And O, the seeret of it all, 
A bulging stocking on the wall. 
ooo 


Original in Goop HouseKEEPING. 


CHRISTMAS BON-BONS. 


BY LANTA WILSON SMITH. 


A box of homemade candy is always a welcome 
present. Candy that need not be cooked is very easily 
inade. are some favorites. 

For the Foundation or Cream. 

Place the whites of two eggs in a tumbler, measure how 
high it comes up in the glass, then pour it into a large 
bowl; pour in the tumbler as much water as will equal 
the amount of eggs, mix and beat theroughiv. Flavor 
with one-half teaspoonful each of vanilla and lemon. 
Stir in two pounds or more of confectioner’s sugar, or 
powdered sugar well sifted. Beat it till smooth, and can 
be handled. Have plenty of the sugar at hand. 

Date Creams. 
Take one-half pound of dates, remove the stones, put in 
piece of the cream, roll in sugar and dry. 
Fig Candy. 
Roll out some of the cream, using plenty of the sugar to 


a 


prevent sticking, spread over the topa layer of chopped 

28 (raisins may be added), roll and eut like jelly cake; or 
make in layers and cut in squares. 
Walnut Creams. 

Crack the nuts carefully—a quick blow on the side is 
best—and remove the meat whole; divide in half. Take 
a lump of cream, press a walnut-half into each side, make 
into even shape, roll in sugar and dry. 

Chopped nuts may be kneaded in the cream and make 
delicious candy. Grate a fresh cocoanut, and make into 
balls with unflavored cream. Blanehed almonds may 
be wrapped in a blanket of cream, and rolled in granu- 
lated sugar. 

Chocolate Creams. 

With the fingers form the cream into any desired shape, 

set on a sugared surface to dry. Melt the chocolate in a 
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dish set over steaming water—it must not boil. When 
melted, dip the candy, one piece at a time, using a fork to 
lift them out, being careful not to break them. 


Set on a 
buttered platter to cool. 


The cream may be made into balls or lozenges, and 
flavored with anything preferred. Fancy shapes of 
fruit or animals make a pretty variety. Some tiny 
white mice with a bit of string for tails, and brown 
chocolate eyes, are very cunning, and others dipped 
entirely in the melted chocolate are very realistic. 

These delicious candies, wrapped in waxed paper, in 
a dainty box or basket, will make a fine addition to the 
stock of gifts. One dollar's worth of material will 
make a generous supply. 

Tomatoes for Winter. 

Tomato Butter.—Take seven pounds of tomatoes, 
ripe and sound, add three pounds of light brown sugar, 
one cupftul of vinegar, and a stick of cinnamon. Boil 
slowly for five or six hours over a gentle fire. 

Tomato Jelly.—Break in pieces some ripe, red toma- 
toes, and stew until thoroughly cooked, in just enough 
water to keep them from burning; put the pulp into a 
jelly bag. and when the juice has trickled through, put 
a pound of granulated sugar to each pint or pound of 
juice, and boil rapidly until it jellies. If the color is 
required to bea bright red, add a few drops of cochi- 
neal. This jelly is excellent with roast meat. 

Green Tomato Preserves.—Take eight pounds of 
small green tomatoes, pierce them witha fork, add 
seven pounds of sugar, the juice of four lemons, one 


ounce ei 


unger and mace mixed: heat all together, slowly, 
and boil until the fruit is clear. Take it from the ket- 
tle in a pertorated skimmer, and spread upon dishes to 
cool, Boil the syrup thick, put the fruit into jars, and 
cover with hot syrup. 

Ripe ‘Tomato Preserves.—Take seven pounds of yel- 
low tomatoes, peeled, seven pounds of sugar, and juice 
of three lemons. 


Let stand over night. Next morning 


drain off syrup and boil if. skimming well. Put in the 
tomatoes and boil them gently twenty minutes. Take 
out the fruit ina perforated skimmer and spread upon 
dishes. Boil the syrup down until it thickens, adding, 
just before taking it up, the juice of three lemons. Put 
into jars and fill wp with hot syrup. 
True Charity. 


is charity. 


When cold, seal. 


Every good act Giving water to the 


thirsty is charity. Removing stones and thorns from 
the road is charity. Exhorting your fellow men to 
virtuous deeds is charity. Smiling in your brother’s 
face is charity. Putting a wanderer in the right path is 
charity. A man’s true wealth is the good he does in 
this world. When he dies, mortals will ask what prop- 
erty has he left behind him; but angels will inquire, 
“What good deeds hast thou sent before thee ?’— 


Mahomet. 
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ANAGRAM. 
437.—A Christmas Dinner. 
The Christmas feast 
goes out to all of the Quick-Witted fraternity, with 
The feast is 


been 


PRIZE 
is spread, and the invitation 


their friends, to gather about the board. 
ample; the viands are tempting, and they have 
prepared with that deft skill which it is the mission of 
but the « Bill of 
Fare” has been slightly jumbled by the printer. You 


Goop HovuskekEEPING to cultivate: 


van easily set it right, however. 


Yeast roll shou flesh 


Pert Sue go turn E. L. Son or cut 


Shad sire 


Cra 
So evil Serub me C. U. Y. C. Reel 


I spare best tat weed Rest quiet fern 


Oo, 
O toss or age Yearn erub scare 


Bill F. foe feet 


Some cash our U. M. 


As a bet stoop Ted week Come Ted lotion soap 
So post head team 
B. sole his quad I soon blind E. O. 


His limp plug dunned G. U. E. was nice 
Lily Jew en 


Dart spice Li. 


Rather less cout 
pail 
Cocoa meal cheer it C. 
Scent back serr 
See cage, she 


Chew some weed tease 
Chef quest roe ore 


E. can see ham rice 


next dims 


L. P. Peas 


Cheap yarn beds U 


Sang ore 
Pears G. As an ban 


E. F. cob flake C. rie 


Three prizes will be awarded the successful contes- 
tants. 
will be given to those most nearly correct : 


In case no perfect lists are rendered the prizes 


First Prize—Prorie’s STANDARD History oF THE 
Unirep States. This work is prepared under the 


editorial supervision of Professor Ellis, assisted by a 
large corps of other noted artists. 


It comprises six 
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December 
sumptuous imperial octavo volumes, of nearly twenty- 
five hundred pages, with twelve hundred engravings. 
The sixth volume is devoted almost entirely to the Span- 
ish-American war. 
which 


Second Prize—* Bany Hawk-Eve Camera,” 


is crowned with success from the start. This camera 
has an achromatic lens, and shutter with different speeds, 
and is strictly high grade. Size of photo two by two 
and one-half inches. 
Third Prize 
KEEPING. 


Loaded with twelve exposures. 
—A year’s subscription to Goop Hovuser- 


Rules and Regulations. 
Blank to be found on Page 224 
must be signed and Jirmly attached to the Jirst sheet of each list 


The Prize Coupon Signature 


entered in competition for the above prizes, or it will not be con- 
sidered. A simple enclosure of the Coupon is not sufficient, as in 
that case it is liable to become separated from the list. 

The prizes will be immediately forwarded after the announce- 
ment of the awards, 

Those who have received a prize from this department within 
the last twelve months will not be entitled to an additional 
prize for a year, but can send in the result of their efforts, 
which, if found correct, will have “Honorable Mention,” pro- 
vided the list be accompanied with a note stating that they 
are entitled to the mention. 

Supplemental lists cannot be accepted. Precedence will be 
determined by date of postmark. 

Competition closes Saturday, January 14, at 6p.m. Answers 
post-marked after that date and hour will be disqualified. 

All correspondence for this department should be addressed 
“ Puzzle Editor,’ GoopD HOUSEKEEPING, Springfield, Mass. 


PRIZE PUZZLE—ANSWERS. 
435.—Sixteen Hidden Authors, Old and New. 


The title to this puzzle, published in the October 


number of Goop Housekeeping, was somewhat mis- 
leading, and many answers have been received from our 
“Quick Witted” friends containing the required num- 
which examination 


ber of authors, sixteen, but upon 


failed to be those specified in the original. The names 
therefore of persons, in addition to such returns as were 
correct, whose lists contained but one error, are included 
Mention.” 


were received, but from sources unknown, bein 


in the “Honorable Other correct answers 


g with- 


out signature. 


Two of the prizes this month go to 


g gentlemen—a 
little out of the usual course of events—and have been 
awarded as follows :— 

First Prize—* Wenster’s INTERNATIONAL Diction- 
Ary,” a work that is invaluable in the household, and to 
the teacher, scholar, professional man and self-eduecator. 
Goop Housekeeping follows Wesster’s INTERNATION- 
AL Dictionary in spelling and definitions—Miss Ida 
Hollingworth, Dover, N. H. 

Second Prize—* Bany Hawk-Eyve Camera,” which is 
crowned with success from the start. This camera has 
an achromatic lens, and shutter with different speeds, 
and is strictly high grade—Mr. Daniel Burlingame, 
Earlville, Il. 

Third Prize—A_ year’s subscription to Goop Hovse- 
KEEPING—Mr. Charles H. Lane, Templeton, Mass. 
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Longfellow, 
Dickens, 
Hlemans, 


Byron, 
Browning, 
Burns, Tasso, 
Cowper, Swift, 
Pope, Ilarte, 
Homer, Gray, 
Chatterton, Stowe. 
Entitled to Honorable Mention, having 
swered this puzzle :— 

Luey E. Baldwin, Pawling. N. Y. 

Amelia A. Bidwell, Monterey, Mass. 

Mrs. Chauney J. Pettibone, Foud du Lac. Wis. 
Elizabeth Y. Van Doren, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Sarah M. Mills. Sutton, Mass. 

Margaret B. Humphreys, Skaneateles, N.Y. 
Mary Phayre, New York City. 

Miss Louise Chargois, New York City. 

Mrs. A. M. Halsey, New York ( ity. 

Jennie A. Ellwood, DeKalb, Ill. 

S. Hutchins, Cincinnati. Ohio. 

Emma Rowe, New York City. 

Elizabeth Allen, Media, Penn. 

Isabel A. Jacobs, Cambridgeport, Mass. 
Mattie W. Baker, Johnson, Vt. 

Mrs. Adeline A. Stone, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
Ellen E. Davis, Portland, Me. 

Miss II. L. Lloyd, Albany, N.Y. 

Mrs. Chas. Roberts, Strawberry Point, Towa. 
V. F. Morley, Windsor, N. Y. 

Lillian Budd, Elizabeth, N. J. 

Mrs. E. Butler, Effingham. Il. 

Nora Lawrenee, San Francisco, Cal. 

Mrs. C. A. Clausen, Brockport. N.Y. 

Mrs. M. M. Clark, Winchendon. Mass. 
Minnie J. Pomeroy, Orange, Mass. 

Marion Herold, San Francisco, Cal. 

Mary Chamberlain, Iudson, Mass. 

Bertha D. Royee, Paliner, Mass. 

Aldine L. Wright, Orange, Mass. 

Miss Bessie Hall, Kuoxville, Teun. 

Harold S. Hall, Hudson, Mass. 

LISTS CONTAINING BUT ONE ERROR: 


M. A. M. Newell, Roxbury, Mass. 
Mary ‘T. Currier, Amesbury, Mass. 
Calista B. MeFeatters, Harmarville, Pa. 
Mrs. A. P. Ramage, Monroe Bridge, Mass. 
Mrs. E. IL. Baneker, Flatbush, Brooklyn, 
Agnes B. Stone, Bath. Me. 
Luey S. Anderson, Woodfords, Maine. 
Mrs. C. M. Tuttle, North Haven. Conn. 
Mrs. Willis Gowdy, Thompsonville. Conn. 
Mrs. Myra I. Lord, New London, N. Il. 
Mrs. John Conway, Rochester, Pa. 
Mrs. J. W. Reed, Springfield, Mass. 
Anna P. Payne, Springfield, Mass. 
Louisa M. Woods, Worcester, Mass. 

. E. B. Dart, Niantic, Conn. 


correctly an- 


IL. Jaqueth, ‘Topeka, Kansas. 
Mrs. Lyndon A. Smith, Montevideo, Minn. 
Wm. M. Gallagher, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Harriet N. Emerson, Holyoke, Mass. 
Mrs. Frank Nadler, Davenport, lowa. 
Mrs. J. Romlena, New York City. 
Mrs. Lucius P. Hazen, Middletown, Conn. 
Miss A. J. Stemple, Turners Falls, Mass. 
C. L. S. Hubbard. Mount Jewett, Pa. 
Mrs. F. Prizer, Clifton Heights, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Dorothy Deane, Austin, 
Addie M. Martin, Dorchester, Mass. 4 
Mrs. G. F. MeKimme, Smith’s Falls, Ont. 3 
C. M. LeRoy, New York City. a 
Miss M. L. Bartlett, Springtield, Mass. ae 
Geo. E. Crowell, Brattleboro, Vt. 
Alice C. Milliken, Wakefield, N. IT. 
Mrs. F. P. Shumaker, Chagrin Falls, Ohio. 
Mrs. Clarence M. Leete, Claremont, N. H. 
M. E. Laws, Bedford, Mass. 3 
Mrs. Emma E. Voleutine, New Douglas, Til. 
Miss Grace Northrop, Ridgefield, Conn. 
Ruth Tall, Catskill, 
A. P. Phelan, Fernwood P. O., Pa. ie 
Mrs. M. Morse, Austin, Minn. 
Mary Stevens, New York City. “ta 
Mrs. M. J. Fitzgerald, Albany, N. Y. ae 
Mrs. A. Jenkinson, Jacksonville, 
M. Woodeock, Buttalo, N. Y. 
Mrs. J. If. Woods, Jacksonville, 
Frances Griftin Martin, Springtield, Mass. 
Mrs. W. IL. Barrows, Pittsfield, Mass. 
Clara W. Plympton, East Bridgewater, Mass. 
Mrs. A. W. Kellogg, Milwaukee, Wis. ma 
Frank Marrs, Hicksville, 
A. S. Morse, Boston, Mass. 
Benj. F. Mills, Pittsfield, Mass. 
Marion Gary, Rutland, Vt. 
Mary W. Speece, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Miss N. A. Leeds, New York City. 
Rex Wilson, Marshalltown. Iowa. 
Annie W. Brownell, Adamsville, R. T. 
Mrs. Hl. M. Briges, Burlington, Vt. 
Mrs. George E. Heath, Fitehburg, Mass. 
Mrs. S. P. Means, Geneva. Ohio. 
©. C. Wiley, Montpelier, Vt. 
Miss Harriet Smith, Springfield, Mass. 
Emily C. Warren, Lawrenceville, Pa. 
Miss J. B. Crampton, Bristol, Conn. 
Mrs. E. P. Smith. La Grange, HL. 
Annie W. Brownell, Adamsville, R. 
Olive C. Flaze, Hudson, Mass. 
Miss Florence L. Allen, Burlington, Vt. 
Mrs Eliza S. Shaw, Brockton, Mass. 
Mrs. Max West. Washington, D.C. 
KR. M. Wood-Allen, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Mrs. J. F. Robinson, Nevada, Mo. ote 
Margaret M. Whitney, Ifudson, Mass. 
Leta FE. Towner, Corning, Iowa. 
Mrs. J. F. Miller, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ilarry E. Abbott, Waterbury, Conn. 
Beatrice N. Knight, Hudson, Mass. 
Ellen B. Merwin, Evanston, IL. is 
Lewis C. Hall. Newtields, N. IL. 
Mary Hazen Arnold, Waterbury, Conn. 
Willie R. Witherell, North Adams, Mass. , 
Julia M. Healy, Chieago, LL 
IF. E. Foster, lowa Falls, Iowa. 
Mrs. Frank J. Browning, Ware, Mass. 
Chas. F. Fairfield, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Emma L. Snyder, Yonkers, N. Y. 
Miss Myrtie Judd, Springfield, Mass. 
Mrs. F. A. Corey, Keene, N. IL. 
Mrs. M. E. B. Kells, Sheffield, Mass. 
Mrs. Fred S. Dewey, West Palm Beach, Florida. 
Mrs. A. W. Gates, Willimantic, Conn. ai 
Mrs. N. M. Parnell, Manchester, N. H. ; 
Mary Wilder Clark, Winchendon, Mass. A 
Maria N. Burdett, Brattleboro, Vt. ; 
Mrs. Katie M. Zisch, Denver, Col. 
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Inside of a Hundred Homes. 

INSIDE OF A HUNDRED HoMEs. By William Martin Johnson. 
Ladies’ Home Journal Household Library. Flexible cloth, 
gilt top, 140 pages; 50 cents, New York: Doubleday & Me- 
Clure Co. 

Realizing that every woman likes to look into the 
homes of other women, not so much from curiosity as 
with the hope of finding therein suggestions which may 
aid her in making her own rooms more homelike and 
comfortable, the author has presented in this unique 
little book 100 pictures from actual photographs of inte- 
riors which exist in homes from Maine to California, 
and accompanies the excellent reproductions with brief 
but pleasantly written description. The books of this 
company are sent to out-of-town patrons on approval. 


Home Fconomics. 

HOME Economics. A Guide to Household Management, in- 
cluding the Proper Treatment cf the Materials Entering 
into the Construction and the Furnishing of the House. By 
Maria Parloa, founder of the original Cooking Sehool in 
Boston, author of * Kitchen Companion,” ete. Tllustrated,. 
Cloth, 12mo, 378 pages; $1.50. New York: The Century Co. 
The author (who needs no introduction to any reader 

of Goop Hovsekrrrine) planned her book upon the 

need for a publication «that deals with the necessities 
of daily home life, that teaches the housekeeper the 
materials and forces with which she has to deal. and 
the way in which they should be treated.” This plan 
has been admirably carried out. The instructions are 
precise, clear, and given in the proper order of proce- 
dure, in the fewest possible words. There is a good and 
practical index. It is up todate in all modern fashions 
of housekeeping. Among other valuable things, it con- 
tains an excellent list of kitchen utensils to purchase 
when going into housekeeping ; complete directions for 
the care and renovation of all articles found in a well- 
appointed house ; and chapters on oils, stains, varnishes, 
and woods that will be of great service in this new de- 
parture of fashionable housekeeping. The book also 
gives an outline of “what is needed to make a com- 


fortable house ;” a valuable chapter on food; and offers 
a compendium of the best and latest methods of laundry 
work and housecleaning. 
Eer Memory. 
HER MEMORY. By Maarten Maartens, author of “God's Fool,” 
ete, Cloth, l2mo, 328 pages; $1.50. New York: D. Appleton 

& Co. 

Frenzied at the death of his wife, the husband flies 
from the yet unburied remains, taking their child, too 
young to understand the nature of her bereavement. 
The “memory” which at first it was sought to drown, 
becomes later a factor for good, as the father and child 
move from scene to scene. The story is scarcely an 


attractive one in conception and character, but in its de- 
lineation the author has again shown his masterly power, 
his broad and critical analysis of human character. 


The Earth and Sky. 

THE EARTH AND Sky. A Primer of Astronomy for Young 
Readers. By Edward Holden, Se. D., LL.D. Appleton’s 
Home Reading Books. Boards, 116 pages; 28 cents. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 

This little book, which is fully illustrated, is intended 
as the first of a series of three or more volumes, all 
treating of astronomy in one form or another. It is 
adapted for school or home reading, and due regard is 
had for the mental grasp of the beginners for whom it 
is prepared, 


David Harum. 

DAVID HARUM. A Story of American Life. liv Edward Noyes 
Westcott. Cloth, 392 pages; $1.50. New York: D. Appleton 
X& Co, 

* David Harum ” is a character study, and one of the 
most powerful issued for these many years. There is 
no pretence of complicated plot, thrilling situations, or 
exalted literary style; but the picture of David Harum 
is one to live long in the mind. Other characters are 
introduced in due number, and are well portrayed, 
showing the author to have been a careful and appre- 
ciative student of human nature; but it is in. the 
person of the eccentric old country banker and horse- 
trader that a character has been added to our literature 
which must take a permanent place among the strong 
creations of American writers. A touch of pathos is 
added to the publication from the fact that the eon- 
cluding pages were written while the author was on his 
death-bed, and that he did not live to enjoy the excep- 
tional popularity into which his creation has already 
sprung. 

Model Houses for Little Money. 

MopEL Hovusks FoR LirtLe Money. By William L. Price. 
With an Additional Chapter on Doors and Windows, by 
Frank Ss. Guild. Ladies’ Home Journal Household Library. 
Pliexible cloth, gilt top, 195 pages; 50 cents. New York: 
Doubleday & MeClure Co. 

The purpose of this volume is well set forth in its 
title page. Ten houses, adapted for people of moderate 
means under varying conditions, are shown in elevation, 
floor plan, and usually in interior view, and there are 
general descriptions and suggestions, making a book of 
especial interest to those who would provide themselves 
with comfortable homes at moderate cost. 

Stories of the American Revolution. 

STORTES OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, SECOND SERIES. By 
Everett T. Tomlinson, author of * The Boy Soldiers of 1812,” 
ete. Hiustrated, Cloth, 193 pages; $1. Boston: Lee 
& Shepard, 

There are twenty numbers in this volume, two of 
which are songs popular in Revolutionary days, two or 
three are personally descriptive, and the remainder are 
thrilling stories of those turbulent days which marked 
the birth of our republic. Dr. Tomlinson as a histor- 
ical writer needs no introduction to American readers, 
and it is sufficient to say that these stories are in his 
best vein. The diversity of scene and incident makes 
them doubly valuable. 
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E-ditor’s Portfolio 


Springfield, Mass., December, 1898 


Extracts from Good Housekeeping. 

Each issue of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our 
exchanges are invited to extract from our columns—due credit 
being given—as they may desire. 

Exchanges. 

The applications for exchange with GOOD HOUSEKEEPING are 
so humerous that we are obliged to decline many that we 
should be glad to consider favorably, could we do so in justice 
to our business interests. Many of these applications come 
from journals of acknowledged merit and high position in 
their respective fields of effort and usefulness, but which are 
of no service to us in the conduet of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 
We the where some benetit may 
accrue to us from exchange, and can only respond favorably 
to those applications on condition of the customary monthly 
notices. 


must, therefore, draw line 


Marked copies of all publications containing notices 
of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING should be mailed to this office. 


Contributions. 

Good HOUSEKEEPING desires to secure for publication the 
best thoughts of all who join with it in seeking “the higher 
of the household.” All be 
promptly read, and if not available will be at once returned if 
stumps for that purpose are enclosed. 


life contributions received will 


No consideration can be given to manuseript illegibly written, 
rolled tor sending, radical “ editing.” 
Accepted articles are in all cases subject to such editorial 


those or requiring 


revision as may be deemed necessary. 


Under this heading Goon HOUSEKEEPING will answer in- 
quiries on topies of general interest, and allow space for the 
brief expression of individual opinion upon any subjeet con- 
nected with the Home Life. 

Will you please make some suggestions in your magazine in 
regard to entertaining on a twentieth wedding anniversary? 
What appropriate little souvenirs, other than flowers, could be 
given the guests on leaving the dining room? 


Ans. 


anniversary may be as varied as the taste and the purse 


The entertainment of the twentieth wedding 
will allow. It would be well to have 20 appear in the 
decorations, either in letters or numerals. They may be 
cut out of pasteboard and then fleeey cotton attached 
the 
outlines sharp with the scissors and dust the cotton 
Attach 
to a drapery of dark silk or cloth of a color harmonizing 
with that of the room, and fasten that to the wall just 
above the heads of the receiving couple. 


to the letters or figures by gum or glue. Then eut 


with silvery spangles to look like frost. these 


The flowers 
should be of a single color, and white with greenery. 
Soft white or green surah silk gracefully and loosely 
circled around a central erystal bowl of flowers will be 
decorative. For souvenirs for guests, nothing is prettier 
than China swans. Each about five inches long, filled 
with flowers, they may be placed at the right of each 
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plate. Should something amusing be desired, a six-inch 
doll at each place, with a Cerenae de Bergerac nose, will 
afford amusement. These would be novel and easily 
prepared. By means of paste made with white paper, 
flour and water wet rather stiff, noses may be shaped 
and attached to the dolls’ noses, each differing from 
the other in shape and size. Again, a white satin rib- 
bon, three inches wide and six long, fringed at the ends, 
may be printed with an appropriate original or selected 
verse, or bear a pen and ink sketch of a wedding 
It better to 
have no two alike, if decorated by hand. 


ceremony, or a wedding bell. would be 


Is the air inupper rooms more salubrious than that in rooms 


on the ground floor, other things being equal?—Naney Jones. 
Scientists claim that in cities the purest air is found 
about 25 feet above the street surface. In villages and 
rural regions the level of greatest purity would not be 
so far above the ground. The reason is that air which 
is charged with impurities—too minute for human sight, 
but to do harm to the human race—is 


not too small 


air, and 


to the 


heavier than pure consequently forms the 


It this faet 
makes basements and cellars so unhealthful as a place 


stratum nearest earth. is which 


of abode. 

How can softness be restored to leather which has been wet 
and become hard’—Marian, 

Have the leather thoroughly dry, apply neat’s-foot 
the of the 
If the neat’s-foot oil cannot be obtained, castor 


oil, and rub it in until leather are 


filled. 


oil makes a very good substitute, and olive oil answers 


pores 


quite well. 


Can you give me the formula of the pi/ sa/utis sold at the 


drug stores? —Heury. 


The following formula is given for these pills: Soco- 
of 


ten grains, extract of 


trine aloes two drachms, extract nux vomica 16 


grains, powdered ipeeacuanha 
These 


and made into five dozen pills. 


henbane one drachm. ingredients are mixed 
But a good deal better 
way is to buy the pills already compounded by a care- 
ful pharmacist, who will make no mistake in the deadly 
ingredients which he is using. 


Cover During Sleep. 


The object is simply this: Nature takes the time 
when one is lying down to give the heart a rest, and 
that organ consequently makes ten strokes less a minute 
than when one is in an upright posture. Multiplying 
that by 60 minutes gives 600 strokes. Therefore, in 
eight hours spent in lying down the heart is saved nearly 
5000 strokes, and as the heart pumps six ounces of blood 
with each stroke it lifts 30,000 ounces less of blood in a 
night of eight hours spent in bed than when one is in 
an upright position. As the blood flows so much more 
slowly through the veins while one is lying down, 
extra coverings must then supply the warmth usu- 
ally furnished by circulation.—Popular Science News, 
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CONDUCTED IN THE INTERESTS OF THE HIGHER 
LIFE OF THE HOUSEHOLD 


The offices of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING are at Suite 66, Fuller 
Building, Springfield, Mass., where all departments of the 
magazine are located, and all branches of its business 
are conducted. 


Entered at Springfield, Mass., as second-class mail matter. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING is a Monthly Family Journal filled 
with carefully prepared papers from the pens of eminent 
and practical writers of Domestic Literature, with a 
choicely selected Eclectic Department, made up of gems 
from the Domestic Treasures found in the rapidly 
increasing mines of literary wealth. 

Subscription Price, $1.00 a year; 10 cents a month, by mail, at 
news agencies, and on news stands, 

Remittances should be sent by check, draft, express order, or 
P. O. money-order, payable to Goop HOUSEKEEPING, 
Bank notes should be sent by registered letter. We can- 
not be responsible for loss if sent in any other way. 

Change of Address. When change of address is ordered, both 
the old and new address must be given. 

Receipts. We do not send receipts for subscriptions unless the 
request is accompanied with stamp. The change of date 
upon the address label will indicate that the remittance 
was received, 

Discontinuances. Subscribers wishing Goop HousEKEFPING 
stopped at the expiration of their subscription must 
notify us to that effect; otherwise we shall consider it 
their wish to have it coutinued. All arrearages must be 
paid. 

Good Housekeeping is the only magazine conducted exclusively 
“Inthe Interests of the Higher Life of the Household in 
the Homes of the World,” and is widely quoted by both 
press and public as “The best househuld magazine 
published.” 

Advertisers will find Goop HoUusEKEEPING a most excellent 
medium for all goods, articles, and matters pertaining to 
household use, as each number not only goes into the 
family cirele, where it is fead and re-read, but being pre- 
served for future reference, often loaned, and coming to 
the notice of many interested and thoughtful people, has 
an infinitely greater value than the periodical which is 
once hastily read and then cast aside. Card of rates to 
any address on request. 

Agents. One good canvasser is wanted in every community 
to secure subscriptions for GoOD HOUSEKEEPING. At its 
reduced price a large club should go to every postoffice in 
the country. A liberal cash commission allowed those 
acting as agents. 

Address all correspondence, “GOoD HOUSEKEEPING, Box 
1605, Springfield, Mass.,” indicating on the wrapper the depart- 
ment for which intended, as * Advertising,” ‘*Subseription,” 
** Editorial,” ete, 


GEORGE D. CHAMBERLAIN, Publisher 
66 Fuller Building. Springfield, Mass. 


December 


THE PUBLISHER’S WORD. 
Goop HovsekrerinG is issued this month by its 
permanent publisher. 


The January number will be issued in the standard 


magazine size, and it is hoped with a cover distinctively 


its own. 

The new management will make no radical chang: 
in the general nature of the publication, but will con- 
stantly aim to widen its secope—emphasizing the imipor- 
tant part played by the home in shaping individual and 
national character. 

The subscription list of Goop covers 
every state and county in the Union, and from this wide 
field it is hoped will continue to come generous contribu- 
tions in the way of helpful suggestions for daily living. 

The magazine will always stand for a definite purpose 
—that of helping to lessen the friction of the household. 
We do not propose to preach, but desire to stand as the 
vehicle of expression of those things that make for good 
homes and good citizenship. Whatever eliminates 
friction from the wheels of housekeeping, or from the 
relations of the home life, is surely worthy of serious 
consideration, and has its place in the formation ot 
character. 

We therefore invite our readers to gather about the 
Round Table once a month for a family ecouneil, as it 
were, bringing each his or her daily experience, with 
the assurance that an interchange of thought will be ot 
mutual benefit. If out of thought has grown action 
that has helped one to be a better husband or wife. 
father or mother, we want that thoueht to * pass 
along” to others. 

We shall seek to glorify the whole work of the home, 
even its necessary drudgery. 

We want always to sound the note of good cheer, 
believing that a true optimism is constructive and 
life-giving. 

GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 

Wants 100,000 new subscribers before Easter, and 
wants to hear from 1000 agents who think they can get 
one hundred subseribers each. Write us for particulars, 
addressing all communications to Goop HouseKEEPING, 
Springfield, Mass. 


a fifty cent boule of Greene’s Syrup of Tar if it fails to 
cure your cough or cold. We also guarantee a twenty 
five cent bottle to prove satisfactory or no pay. 

JOHN P. MERRILL, Springfield, Mass. 

CHAS, A. RAPELYE, Hartford, Conn. 

Cc. E. WOODWARD & CO., 52 Bronitield St., Boston. 

E. HEALEY, New Haven, Conn. 

And all other New England druggists. 
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‘Valuable Book Free. 

yspepsia 
32-Page Book on Art and Fancy Work oe 

Goed Mews ter These Who Given to Good Housekeeping Readers. 


Have This Disease 
Mrs. Nella Daggett, editor of Te Home, has published 
It Comes from All Over The Land— au new edition of her book “ Fancy Work and Art 
‘Dyspepsia is Cured.” Decoration,” giving practical instructions for making 
ilies, table covers, searfs, tray ¢ 8s. pi ‘ushions 
It isa well known faet that Hood's Sarsa- doilies, table : cart cloth pin cushions, a 
parilla cures dyspepsia. has been curing ete., with 50 illustrations. This book, together 
it for years, it is curing it today ana it will with *Saeeessful Tome Dyeing,” will be sent free to 7 a 
continue to cure it whenever it is given a 
fair and faithful trial by those who suffer any reader of Goop Housekeeping who forwards th ‘ ; : 
from this d sease. Some of the cures indevd attached coupon and a 2-cent stamp to W ells, Richard- 7 
seem wonderful, but when it is considered son & Co., Burlington, Vt. Bb tS 
that Hooa’s Sarsaparills isa medicine scien- This i] 1 
tifically prepared by educated and experi- Coupon No. (318. Phis liberal offer is made 
enced pharmccists for the purpose of curing Send this with a 2-cent to advertise the reliable 
dyspepsia andall stomach troubles; when it stamp to Wells, Richard- 
is remembered that it has power to give son & Co., Burlington, Diamond Dyes and to get eee 
strength tothe stomach and tone up the whole Vit.. and reeeire by mail their book upon home dye- “e 
digestive apparatus, its cures seem only one copy each of “Faney 
lovieatl. ‘ uve dyspepsi: “rr ine » hy s of 
a rn Work” aud “Home Dye-| ing into the hands of wom 
ping eu who want to dress well 
~ a 
pl ood 7s Sarsa by making their old clothing look new. 
parilla Diamoud Dyes are prepared specially for home use, ; 
America’s Greatest Medicine. Sold by all and are practical and simple. They make fast colors, e | 
dealers in Medicine, Price 31, and are far superior to any other method of home-dyeing. + 
’ egg. tre the only pills to take Send for the books to-day. They will help you in * 
P ; making Christmas gifts, ete 
te 
Is recommended to persons suffering with stomach trouble, and all disorders 
arising therefrom. 
Because... 
ist. It is a scientifically prepared medicine. 
2d. ‘It is endorsed by physicians | 
3d. It is absolutely harmless to the most delicate stomach. 
Price 25 and 50 cts. at Druggists 
Send for Booklet on Digestine. 4 : 
RAE’S ANTIMALMER 
Cures seasickness and carsickness. We guarantee it, if taken according to directions. 
Price $2.00 per Bottle 
The han. ania Co., 360 Bay Street, Springfield, Mass. 
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This The Genuine] 


This tit 


ENNEN Ss TALCUM 


fennen’s (the original). 
GERMA 


“ef A Positive Relief for 
}Chapped Hands, Chafing 2.6 
aaa! ‘ail afflictions of the skin. $2.60. 
than worthless substitutes, but a 
shaving. Sold everywhere, or 


am ple fre 
MENNEN CO., “Newark, N. J. 


ont 


LEARN TO HYPNOTIZE! 


trol whom you wish, Ma 


Cur 8 diseases Makes fon hy the ho sur. New ai Send for price list. 
Stantaneous Quick as a ft 

it. Suc "Mammoth illustrated LESSON 

and ful ars FREE Sent adress at once. 


aden, - JACKSON, MICH. 


EXTRA 


Full particulars and 256 page MWayie Lantern catalog 


can be earned evenings by giv- 
PAY ing Stereopticon exhibi- 63 Hooker Avenue, 


tions. Little capital needed. 
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iled On receipt of 25c, Get lar Monthly may be substituted for MeClure’s. 


Subscriptions received for any Periodical at 


A Great Magazine Offer! 


for $2.sco. 
Good Housekeeping, McClure’s and Demorest’s Magazines. 


-DEMOREST'S 
MAGA ZINE 


These Three Famous Magazines will be sent to you a full year for 
By special arrangement we are enabled to make this very 

ttle higher in price,perhaps | low offer. ‘The Magazines may be sent to different addresses if desired. 
reason for tt.” Delightful after | Cosmopolitan, Munsey’s, Ladies’ Home Journal or Frank Leslie’s Popu- 


We will club Good Housekeeping with any Newspaper or 
Magazine. Write stating what is wanted and prices will be given. 


greatly reduced rates. 


HOAC’S NEWSPAPER ACENCY. 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


ambitious 


«* Don’t you want to leave footprints on 
the sands of time?” asked the Mentor. 
«“ No,” enswered the young man, who is 
but 
carriage ruts.” 


DIXNXON’S 


“Carburet of Iron”’ 


lazy; “Vd rather leave 


Jos. Dixon Crucible Co., 


STOVE POLISH. 


Never turns red or rusts your stove. 
Jersey City, N. J. 


WEBSTER'S 
| INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


In its Various Attractive Bindings it Makes the 
Choicest Gift for Christmas, 


It excels in the ease with which the eye finds the 
word sought; in accuracy of definition ; in effective 
methods of indicating pronunciation ; in terse and 
comprehensive statements of facts and in practical 
use as a working dictionary. 


Specimen pages, etc., sent on application, 


& C. Merriam Co., Publishers, Springfield, Mass., U.S.A, 


Christmas Dinner—Coupon 
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w HARPER’S BAZAR 


FOR 


1899 


Doiring 1899 HARPER'S BAZAR will continue to maintain its po- 


THE MIRROR OF FASHION 


is a description that has been applied to Harrenr’= Bazar for 
To deserve this a corps of experts are kepi at work in Paris, 
and New York, procuring the most exclusive models in 
dress that can be obtained. 


years. 
London, 


SPECIAL 
OFFER 


25c 


Perhaps you do not Know Harper's BAZAR. 


How Women May Earn a Living, 
by Helen Douglas. 
After College, What? 
Adeline W. Sterling. 


It is impossible to ¢ 
ithe Bazar in such as 


sition as a leader in fashion and as a valuable aid to women in dress. |! 


| ments of serial stories will appear and also short stories of interest 


A TEETER TEE CEE CEE CECE CEE CECE A 
A TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION 
FOUR NUMBERS 


In order that you may have a chance to learn its value to every American woman who 
Wishes to Keep in touch with fashion and society, we make the above offer 


ARTICLES ANNOUNCED FOR THE COMING YEAR: 


Young Women’s Christian Association, 
Department Conducted by Miss Laura Wild, 
What Women Have Achieved in Art, 

iy Mrs. Maud Andrews Ohl, 


ive more than a slight idea in this space of the many articles containing 


articles on household decorations, gardening, etiquette, 


S0cts a Copy. HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York, N. Y. S42 Year 


FOR 


1899 


No periodical for women can boast the large list of authors of 
international fame that contribute stories to HARPER’s Bazar, 


PRE-EMINENT IN FICTION 


HWARPER’S Bazar is and will continue to be, Each week install- 


to women. These stories will be illustrated by the best artists of 


the country. 


SPECIAL 
OFFER 


25c 


, and will send its trial subscription upon receipt of price, 


Girls "Homes in New Yor 
By Alice Fallows 


What the City Does For Women, 
By Mrs. Eva Dixon Smith 


valuable information that will be published 
the table, cuisine, ete. 


A STUDY OF A CHILD. 
By Louise Hogan. 
Iliustrations, 


With a Colored Frontispiece and many 

Crown Svo, Cloth, Ornament $2.50. 

RODEN’S CORNER. 

A Novel. By Henny SETON MERRIMAN 
ers,” “With Edged Lilustrated by T. pe 
sTRUP. Post 8vo, Cloth. Ornamental, $1.75. 

THE MORAL IMBECILES. 

A Novel. By Sanau P. MeL. 
Bamboo,” “Vesty of the 
mental, $1.25. 

THE SIORY OF A PLAY. 
A Novel. By W.D. HOWELLS. Post 8vo, Cloth 
form with the Library Edition of W. D. Howells’. Novels. 

THE INSTINCT OF STEP-FATHERA®OOD. 

Stories. By LILLIAN BELL, Author of “The Love Affairs of an 
Old Maid,” “ A Little Sister to the Wilderness,” ete. 
Cloth, Ornamental, Uneut Edges and Gilt Tops, $1.25. 

DUMB FOXGLOVE, 


And Other Stories. 


, author of “ The Sow- 
Tools,” ete. 


GiREENE, 
Basins,” ete. 


Author of “Stuart and 
Posi Svo, Cloth, Orna 


R150, 


By ANNIE 
“Seven Dreamers,” “ The 
With One Illustration. 

CROOKED TRAILS. 
Written and Illustrated by 
“Pony Tracks,” ete. 


TRUMBULL SLosson, Author of 
Heresy of Mehetable Clark,” ete. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25 


FREVERIC REMINGTON, Author of 
avo, Cloth, Ornamental, 22.00, 
DIET IN ILLNESS AND CONVALESCENCE. 
By ALICE WORTHINGTON WINTHROP. Llustrated. 
Cloth. 81.50. 
CHINA IN TRANSFORMATION. 
By ARCHIBALD R. C LQrHown, 
Diagrams. 8vo, Cloth, $3.00. 


Post 8vo, 
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HARPER & BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS 


With Frontispiece, Maps, and | 


NEW YORK « HARPER BROTHERS « LONDON 
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FABLES FOR THE FRIVOLOUS. 
(With Apolozies to La Fountaine.) 
CARRYL. With [llustrations by PETER NEWELL. 
Ornamental, Deckel Edges and Gilt Top, 31.50. 
THE RED AXE. 
A Novel. By 8. R. CrockerT, 
Gray Man,” ete, 


By Guy 
Cloth, 


Author of “ Lochinvar,” 
Post svo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.50, 


COLLECTIONS AND RECOLLECTIONS. 
By One Who Has Kept a Diary. (Grorece W. FE. 
With One Hlustration. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
Edges and Gilt Top, 22.50. 


THE RED-BRIDGE NEIGHBORHOOD. 
A Novel By Maria Lovu:se Poor,’ Author of “The Two 
Salomes,” “ Mrs, Gerald,” ete. Hlustrated by CLIFFORD CARLE* 
TON. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.50, 


LABOR CO-PARTNERSHIP. 
Notes of a Visit to Co-operative Workshops, Factories, and Farms 
in Great Britain and Treland, in which Employer, 
and Consumer share in Ownership, Management, and Results, 
By HeENny DeEMonEST LLoYp, Author of “ Wealth against 
Commonwealth.” Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, 81.00, 


HOW TO GET STRONG. 
And How to Stay So. By WILLIAM BLAIKIE. With Numerous 
Portraits. New and Enlarged Edition from New Plates. Post 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1.75. 
A ROMANCE OF SUMMER SEAS. 
A Novel. By VARINA ANNE JEFFERSON-DaAvViIs, Author of “The 
Veiled Doctor.” ete. Post §vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 
SPUN-YARN. 
Sea Stories. By MORGAN ROBERTSON. 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


RUSSELL.) 
Ornamental, Decke 


Employee, 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, 
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BILL OF FARE. 
The Waitstill Disposition 
Patriotic Gift-Making 
Notions and Novelties—IIT Hester M. Poole 
How to Make Money—XII Ruth Hall 
How Gretel Found the Christ-Child Mary C. Huntington 
Christmas Feasting Margaret Beckwith 
The Giving of Christmas Presents Eme lie Hofiman 
The Gentle Art of Letter-Writing Claudia Tharin 
The Art of Bread Making 
Soup and Soup Stock 
Home Duties and Pleasures 
Mothers and Children 
The Flower Garden 


d 1 da Marie Peck 
Adele Kk. Johnson 


Jane Cle 


Emma Louise Hauck Rowe 


Original in GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 
AMERICAN ART CALENDARS. 
Fine Productions by the Taber-Prang Art Company. 

There is no want of beautiful things with which to 
make friends happy this year, and the ‘Taber-Prang Art 
Company of Boston and Springfield have contributed 
in generous measure to the list of elegant holiday publi- 
cations. These are on sale by the leading art dealers, 
booksellers and stationers, or will be sent from the 
publishers direct. A complete illustrated catalogue may 
be had for the askine. 

« Prang’s Sumptuous Calendars ” are among the most 
useful of their publications, while in beauty they appeal 
strongly to the artistic sense. Some of the more ele- 
gant, most of which are new designs for this year, may 
be thus briefly deseribed : 

End of the Century Girls—Five plates of heads of 
beautiful women in elegant costumes, with flowers, ete.. 
illustrating the four seasons. Appropriate quotations 
of poetry, a calendar for three months, and coats of 
arms on each of four plates; ribbon-tied to a handsome 
cover design; 81.25. 

The New Woman Calendar—Four large plates, fae- 
similes of original water-color drawings by K. L. Con- 
nor, showing the new woman driving, yachting, playing 
golf, and the sweet girl graduate. Appropriate quota- 
tions from Shakespeare and a calendar for three mouths 
on each plate; &1. 

Knickerbocker Calendar—Six faesimiles of original 
water-color drawings, showing full-length figures of 
Rip Van Winkle and other famous Knickerbockers, 
with views of interesting places associated with early 
Knickerbocker days; calendar for two months on each 
plate; 81. 

A Chureh Kalendar—Twelve large plates, one for 
each month, with an exquisite picture in colors and a 
list of the feast days for the month on each; 81. 

Flowers from Shakespeare’s Garden—Seven choice 
facsimiles of original water-colors of flowers, with 
quotations from Shakespeare and a calendar for two 
months on six plates ; ribbon-tied to a cover design with 
a portrait in colors of the great dramatist; 75 cents. 

Engagement Calendar—A beautiful female figure and 


The Chafing Dish 
Good Housekeeping Eclectic 
Quiet Hours for the Quick-Witted 
Library Leaflets 
Home Correspondence 
Editor’s Portfolio 
Publisher’s Desk 

POETRY. 
Our Great Atlantic Theta 
A Christmas Message , Judith Spence 
Love and Fame T. E. McGrati 
The Bird’s Good-Bye J.B. M. Wright 
The Little Autocrat Anna BE. Treat 
The Secret Lalia Miteh: 
a buneh of blue and white violets on a calendar tablet 
of twelve leaves, one for each month, with space for 
memorandum opposite each day. The whole on a hea) 
mount, with silk ribbon to hang: 75 cents. 

Audubon Calendar — Twelve faesimiles of original 
water-color drawings of birds, one for each month, with 
descriptive text from eminent ornithologists: 50 cents, 

In the 25-cent list are found such timely and interest- 
ing subjects as the «Calendar of Peace.” + Bieyele 
Calendar.” «Christian Endeavor Calendar,” and + Ye 
Merrie Elves.” 

The Art Books and Christmas Cards issued by the 
company are as fine in artistic execution and as varied 
in character as ever; while it is not to be forgotten 
that every subject is distinctively American. 


Baby 


Then we know 
what you will do 
—go right along 
guessing at things, 
trusting to luck. 

Don't. Better ask 
questions. Keep 
you: eyes and ears 
open. Learn what 
the best writers,the 
best mothers, the 


in Your 

House ? 
best doctors are 
saying. Perhaps 


it’s some question of expectant motherhood 
that's puzzling you, or you waut advice about 
feeding the year-old baby —we tell it all. 

Each month you have articles from Mrs. 
Isabella McDonald Alden, ‘t Pansy,’’ the well- 
known writer and author; from Elizabeth 
Robinson Scovil, author of ‘Preparation for 
Motherhood,” ‘‘The Care of Children,”’ etc.; 
from Mrs. Cornelia E. James, Superintendent 
Training School for Kindergartners, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; and froma large number of promi- 
nent authors, editors, and physicians. 


Send ten cents for a copy if you have not seen one, 
or one dollar for one year. Address 


Trained 
Motherhood 


150 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. 
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ECONOMICS 


MARIA PARLOA 


A NEW BOOK BY MARIA PARLOA 


" OME ECONOMICS” is just what American women have been waiting for. It is 

‘fa guide to household management,” including the proper treatment of the 
materials entering into the construction and furnishing of the modern house, telling 
how to take care of modern plumbing, hard-wood floors, and all the latest economical 
appliances. The list of what a young couple needs to start housekeepjng is worth ten 
times the price of the book. Its use in the home will save butchers’ bills and doctors’ 
bills. Full of pictures and diagrams. In beautiful binding, $1.50. 


A HANDBOOK OF INVALID COOKING QUOTATIONS FOR OCCASIONS 


HE author of this book, Mary A. Boland, HE author of this book, Katharine B. Wood, 

is instructor in cooking in the Johns Hop- has gathere:l what is indispensable to all who 
kins Hospital Training School for Nurses. It wish to get up anartisticor amusing menu. There 
forms an invaluable aid in the sick-room,em- are quotations for every kind of dinner, and for 
bodying the result of the best scientific research. toasts, afternoon teas, musical programs, bicycle, 
It is not the part of wisdom to wait for its pur- golf, and tennis meets, etc. In beautiiul form, 
chase until an emergency arises. Price, $2.00. with complete index, $1.50. 


THE CENTURY COOK BOOK 


ERE is something that is said to ‘‘ take the place of all other cook books.” The 
Home Journal calls it ** at once the most comprehensive and concise cook book 

that we know of.” Marian Harland praises it highly. It contains six hundred pages 
of the very best and most practical receipts known, with photographs of the dishes 
described. It gives special attention to decoration, garnishing, etc., and covers every 


point in cookery. 600 pages, handsomely bound. Price, $2.00. 
The Art Book of the Year. 


A NEW EDITION OF “ THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS” 


‘eo most superb work that will be offered this season is to be sold at the price of an ordinary 
unillustrated book,—the reason being that we are printing very large editions and expect to 
sell an enormous number. The new edition of “The Pilgrim’s Progress ” contains full-page 
pictures, borders on every page, decorations, etc. Large octavo, heavy paper, printed in color, 
beautiful binding. Get your young folks interested in this great 
Will you not allow us to classic. Price, only $1.50. 


Siustraned eutabegus oF Sold everywhere, or copies sent postpaid by the publishers, 


books? No charge. A pos- THE CENTURY Co. 
tal card will bring it. UNION SQUARE NEW YORK 
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RGREAT PREMIUM 


New Teachers’ Edition of the 


Illuminated Holy Bible 


— 


On 


The Popular 12mo. Size 


LARGE TYPE 
DIVINITY CIRCUIT BINDING 


The growing demand for a 
wisely and faithfully illustrated 
Teachers’ Bible has been fully 
satistied at last by the Americas 
House, of New York and 
Philadelphia. This well-known 
concern has just completed a new 
edition of the Ifoly Seriptures, 
which combines every valuabl 
feature of the usual Teachers’ [i- 
ble with a wealth of descriptive 
and historical illustrations so su- 
perb as to distinctly separate this 
Bible from all others and place it 
in a class all by itself. In this 
magnificent new edition, nearly 


DIVINITY CIRCUIT SIZE, 5°, by 8 INCHES 


600 ORIGINAL PICTU RES Directly "accompanying Texts 


Each is a speaking sermon, a gem of art, the handiwork of a master. These wonderful pictures 1 
only beautify this sumptuous volume, but actually mterpret and make more clear the grand old truths of th 
Sacred Word. Their primary purpose is to illumine—/é. e., «throw light upon hundreds of text 
which they illustrate. By this means fresh interest is aroused, and the Biblical narrative is given a living, 
present, human interest. This beautiful edition of the Holy Seriptures will be indispensable to Bible st 
dents, and an inexhaustible mine of knowledge and inspiration for Sunday school teachers and pastors. Anothe 
invaluable feature of this new Bible is its 


Wonderful New Helps and Maps 


Many Teachers’ Bibles have too many + Helps.” Trade competition has induced publishers to ad 
feature after feature, until the limit has been passed, and what ought to be a light flexible hook, too ofte 
becomes a thick, unwieldy volume. All Bible helps have a des of value, and some are actually 
indispensable. The “helps” in this new edition have been specially prepared under the capable editorsh 
of Rev. A. F. Scuaurerer, D. D., the werld-famed Sunday-sechool worker and theologian, assisted by tl 
most notable array of eminent Biblical scholars ever associated in such a work. Any teacher who fe 
incompetent to expound the Word effectually will take fresh courage in the work of winning souls for Christ. 
after reading these instructive and inspiring articles by acknowledged masters. 


FEW OF THE HELPS ‘THER 
pA 


The General Trend of Israel’s History. By the Rev. F. N. Perounser, D. D. 

Geographical Neighbors of Israel. By Pror. A. IL Sayer, “4 Oxford University. 

The Interregnum, from Malachi to Matthew. By the Rev. J. L. [urtsurr, D. D 

The First Century of Christianity. By the Rev. Bisnop hee W. Warren, D. D 

The Life of Christ: A Harmony of the Four Gospels. By the Rev. A. F. Scuaurrrer, D. D. 
Use of the Imagination in Picture Teaching. By the Rev. J. Wirnur Cnarman, D. D. 
Palestine, Religiously and Politically, in Christ’s Time. By the Rev. J. R. Sampry, D. D. 
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and Handsomest 


_ EVER 


It is the Best _ 


because it contains all the 
tures of 
beside 


valuable fea- 

other editions, and many more 
because the mechanical execution 
is the best that skill 
produce. 


and money will 


Self-Pronouncing Text 
Every proper 
diacritically 


and 
that 
This 
enables any one, after a brief study of 
the diacritical key, to read aloud with 
absolute certainty of 


name is accented 


marked, by a system 


is simple and easily understood. 


pronouncing 
rectly even the most puzzling Scriptural 


cor- 


names of people and places. 


Superior Concordance 

A really “complete” concordance would 
filla volume larger than the Bible: hence 
the necessity for intelligent condensation 
this 
reduced to asmall compass. 
that the 
is the 


when invaluable adjunct must by 
We believe 
Bible 


satisfactory 


Concordance in this new 


most complete and 
fully 


Which oceupy twice as much space. 


yet produced ; equal to others 


ial limited offers w 


THESE sabectiavee UL BIBLES AT LESS THAN 


‘tain to become 


oINDING 


SS 


3333533838355 


“It is the Handsomest 
because no other Teachers’ Biblé con- 
tains such a wealth of really artistic 
illustrations, tastefully placed throughout 
the pages, while the paper, presswork 
and binding leave absolutely nothing to 
be desired. 


Marginal References 


This new edition 
pious 


contains more co- 
than most of other 
Teachers’ Bibles—three times as many as 
some of the leading editions; and in the 
margins will also be found thousands of 
variant readings, which throw a flood of 
light upon a multitude of obscure texts. 


Fine Colored Maps 
Not the least useful and attractive 
feature of the Illuminated Teacher’s Bi- 
ble is a series of superb colored maps, 
specially engraved for this edition, and 
not procurable elsewhere. In 
naps, 


references 


making 
it was intended to introduce 
that are of most real service in the 
study of the Word; to attain exact accu- 
racy in topography as well as geography; 
and to have the names of cities, towns, 
rivers, ete., entirely legible. These 
jects have been fully accomplished, 


HALF-PRICE 
popular, we 


immediatel v and universall 
owest wholesale price. We shall use most ot 
( f them at practically cost to us, in ac- 


these 
those 


ob- 


OFFER No. 1 


STYLE 1to.—Americ in Morace », Divinity STYLE 
Circuit, paper lining vuund corners, Ci rit, 
red under rold edges, | vinds | I ‘ 
silk book-m rker: blishet Ist price, t ik 
$7.00; our pric ce, incl vear’s sub ess. 

ription to Good Housekeeping, $3.00 subserit 


THE BIBLE 


ALONE, 


OFFER No. 2 


—An 


BIBLI 


ALONE, 


OFFER No, 3 


ican Morocco, Divinity STYLE 12.- Americ an Morocco, Divinity 
ws to edy und cor Circunt, | r lined to edge, 1 
head-bands ners 
Publishers’ list and sill 
udinyg one vear’s pri $0.00; our price, inclu ling one vear’s 
usekeeping $3.25 subscription to Good Llousekeeping $3.50 


BIBLE 


ALONE, $3.0 


SPECIAL CONDITIONS 
P.O. 


and in every way satisfactory, the 


FREE to any or express ottice 


withdrawal or increase in rates at any time 


receipt of 6 cents in stamps. 


Address 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPIN 


3333: 


335 


in the 


pureliase 


Unit 


=: a 


price 


ed Stat 
will 


, Without notice. 


or Can: 


be cheerfully refunded. 


Cash in full must accompany all orders. 


ida. 


Sample 


Bibles will be pELIVERED 
If Bible is not precisely as represented 
These offers are subject to 


pages and full description mailed on 
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The Wing Piano 


STYLE 29. CONCERT GRAND UPRIGHT. 


No other Piano made equals this in style and design of case. 


Te Wee 


WEN 


We aim to make the best piann possible and to sell it at the lowest price possible. 
you wish to buy a fine piano at a low price, write us. 


DESCRIPTION OF STYLE 29. 

714 octaves. est size of sound board and strings of greatest length, thus 
giving the greatest volume and power of tone, 
Cuse.—Double veneered inside and outside. 
_ Grand seale, overstrung bass; three strings to each note Choice of superior Cireassian walnut, rich figured ma- 
in middle and treble registers. hogany, genuine quartered oak and ebonized. 

The seale is the same as in grand pianos, with the larg- Keys.—Of best ivory and ebony. 

SPECIAL INFORMATION, 

Tone.—The one great object for which a piano is made is the same note may be sounded again immediately without taking 
itstone. The Wing Piano possesses magnificent tone-quatities, dur- the finger from key 

in matterned Bu ank consirne . “ Doveta op ane 

Action. ~The Wing apie vena atte # the perfecte —— | bottom frame ease coustrue ion. Full metal plate, with metal de- 

lever grand repeating action, to secure the greatest strength and power | pression bar and metal supports for key bed. Improved noiseless 
and greatest repeating qualities. Every note acts instantaneously and | direet motion pedal action. Improved practice attachment. Full 
recovers promptly, ready for the repeat, so that after a note is played | length duet music desk. Carved Panels, Instrumental attachment. 


THE INSTRUMENTAL ATTACHMENT 
imitates perfectly the tones of the Mandolin, Guitar, Harp, Zither and Banjo. Musie written for these instruments, with and without piano 
accompaniment, can be played just as perfectly by a single player on the piano as though rendered by a parlor orchestra. 


Every Wing Piano is guaranteed for twelve (12) vears against 
any defect im tome, action, workmanship or material. 


Freight Prepaid. We will send this piano or your choice of 
orm ‘Trial four other styles, to any part of the United States on trial (all freight paid by 
us), allow ample time for a thorough examination and trial in the home, and, if the instrument is in any particular un- 
satisfactory, we will take it back at our own expense. No conditions are attached to this trial. We ask for no advance 
payment, no deposit. We pay all freights in advance. Our object in offering these terms is to give everyone an oppor- 
tunity to examine the Wing Piano free of expense or risk. 
Over 18,000 Wing Pianos Manufactured and Sold in 30 Years (since 1868). 
WE WILL SEND FREE ON REQUEST “The Book of Complete Information about Pianos,” 118 pages, handsomeiy bound in 
cloth, Everyone who intends to purchase a piano should have this book. Sent free on request with twelve (12) pieces of music. 


Double lever, grand repeating action. 


Old Instruments Exchanged. Easy Payments. 


WING & SON, 415-417 West 18th St. 


1868 — 30th Year — 1898. NEW YORK. 
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